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EDITORIAL 


Suspicion ! 


O HONEST man or woman likes to be sus 
| pected, yet few escape suspicion. This is 
the commonest of our meanest traits. It 


is the weapon of those who have no other. It is 
inspired by envy, the child of malice, born of re 
sentment. Too often the suspected does not know 
of the suspicion. tefore it is discovered and the 
suspicion disproved, evil has done its work. 

The corporations of this country, great and 
small, good and bad, just and unjust, have all been 
placed under suspicion because of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. The labor union has shared in the 
obloquy. Corporations carefully organized under 
the advice of the ablest lawyers have been sus 
pected, challenged, humiliated and put to an enor- 
mous and needless expense. 

If they ventured to ask the administration if 
they were properly organized, the only satisfaction 
they received was a notice to go ahead and see if 
any one would put them under suspicion. Then 
they might answer in court. 

Congressional investigators place both men and 
corporations under suspicion. Charges of the most 
serious nature are made without evidence. The 
suspected, straightway are arraigned at the bar 
of public opinion. Fortunately the accused has an 
opportunity to present testimony before a congres- 
sional committee; but when the Attorney-General 
of the United States proceeds to act, the accused 
is taken unawares. The government gives him 
no chance. 

The victim is seized on the highway, strangled 
and delivered over to the courts. The word 
strangled fits the case. It is used by Colonel 
Roosevelt, in his discussion of the trust matter in 
the Outlook, when he enters his protest against 
going back to the era of cutthroat competition, 
‘‘as if we should go back to the flintiocks of Wash- 
‘‘ington’s Continentals as a substitute for modern 
‘‘weapons of precision. Our purpose should be not 
‘to strangle business as an incident of strangling 
‘combinations, but to regulate big corporations in 
‘*thoroughgoing and effective fashion, so as to help 
‘‘legitimate business as an incident to thoroughly 
‘and completely safeguarding the interests of the 
‘*neople as a whole.’’ 

Combinations are prosecuted under the Sherman 
anti-trust act not on evidence, but on suspicion. 
Colonel Roosevelt proves this in his published 
statement. One of the grounds for the suit of the 
Attorney-General against the Steel Corporation 
was its acquisition of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company during the panic of 1907. This was with 
the approval of the then President Roosevelt. 

In the suit of the government against the Steel 
Corporation, the statement is unequivocally made 
that President Roosevelt was misled by the repre- 
sentatives of the Steel Corporation and that the 
facts were not accurately or truthfully laid before 
him. The inference is that, if he had known these 
facts, he would not have consented to the acquisi- 
tion of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by 
the Steel Corporation. When this statement ap- 
peared, we ventured to deny it, knowing, as we 
had reason to know, that President Roosevelt 
acted with full knowledge of the facts. 

In his recent published statement, he emphat- 
ically declares that he was not misled and that he 
acted with full knowledge, and that it would have 
been a ‘‘calamity from every standpoint’’ had he 
failed to do as he did. So much for suspicion. 
The facts could have readily been had. Colonel 
Roosevelt was within easy reach of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But the government spies must 
be kept busy. 

The government alleged in its suit against the 
Steel Corporation, as one of the strong features of 
its indictment, that the acquisition of the Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron Company gave the Steel Corpora- 
tion practically a monopoly of the iron ores of the 
South. Colonel Roosevelt shows that the Steel 
Corporation, including the Tennessee Company, has 
less than twenty per cent. of the Southern iron 
ores. This is a very much smaller percentage than 
it holds of Lake Superior ores. So much for sus- 
picion. 

How does the public like this disclosure of the 
barbarous methods of assault upon the prosperous 
industries of this country by those whose spear 
knows no brother and whose administration of jus- 
tice recognizes no rule of reason? It is hoped that 
a rising tide of public sentiment will join in a pro- 
test against the hopeless attempt to meet the trust 
problem, as Colonel Roosevelt says, ‘‘by a succes- 
sion of law suits,’’ and will make itself felt in the 
interests of the prosperity of the whole country. 

We have such confidence in the good sense and 
good faith of the American people that we think 
this age of hysteria and suspicion, like other sim- 
ilar periods of unrest, must speedily pass away. 
When that time comes, we shall no longer be 


\. Bartor 
Hepburn, president of the New York Chamber of 


shamed by such a statement as the Ho 


Commerce, made in his eloquent address at the 
recent banquet of this oldest of all the commercial 
bodies in the United States, when he said, ‘‘h 


other countries, the successful builders and ma 
agers of business enté rprises are knighted; with 
us, they are indicted.’’ 

- 


The Chances for 1912. 


LTHOUGH the election is still a little less 
than a year away from us, the leaders of 


both the big parties are beginning to lay 
their plans for 1912 and to make their forecasts as 
to the prospects in that campaign. One thing 
about that canvass may be predicted with the ut- 
It will be much closer than any 
since 1896, when McKinley’s majority over Bryan 
was only ninety-five electoral votes. It may be 
closer than that. Their victory in 1910, when they 
checked the tide of Republican ascendency, which 
had been running since 1894, and gained a majority 
of sixty-one in the House of Representatives and 
reduced the Republican lead in the Senate to ten, 
has given the Democrats a confidence which they 
had not felt since Cleveland carried the country in 
1892 and entered his second term with both branches 
If 1910 had been a presi- 
dential year, a Democrat would have entered the 
White House on March 4th, 1911. For the moment 
the chasm in the Republican ranks was too broad 
and too rigidly drawn to be bridged. But a little 
at least of the tension between the two elements of 
the Republican party has been diminished and to 
this extent its chances for 1912 are aided. 

Under the apportionment based on the census of 
1910, forty-two additional members will be given 
to the House of Representatives from the States 
now existing. With Arizona and New Mexico ad- 
mitted to statehood two more votes are given to the 
House. Of the forty-two new votes which will be 
added to the electoral college from the present 
States, ten go to States which were carried by 
Bryan in 1908 and thirty-two to States which were 
won by Taft. And Bryan’s States in that year in- 
cluded Colorado and Nebraska, which have been 
carried oftener in recent times by the Republicans 
than by the Democrats. If all those States should 
align themselves in 1912 as they did in 1908, the 
Republican majority in the electoral college would 
be 181. Nor would* this division be disturbed by 
Arizona and New Mexico, each with three votes, 
for the former has usually been carried by the 
Democrats for many elections and the latter by 
the Republicans. The States which are normally 
Republican have been growing much faster than 
those which are generally Democratic. 

With Arizona and New Mexico on the roll, there 
will be 531 votes in the electoral college in 1912, 
with 266 asa majority. Onan alignment of the 
States like that of 1908 and with the new States 
divided evenly, the Republicans would have 356 
electoral votes in 1912, or ninety more than a ma- 
jority of the wnole body. In 1910, however, the 
Republicans lost Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and (on the 
congressional ticket) Indiana, of the States which 
they carried two years earlier. These States will 
have 129 electoral votes in 1912. Undoubtedly 
the Republicans will regain some of them next 
year, though not all. In order to win; the Repub- 
licans will have to carry enough of these States to 
give them thirty-nine votes, Massachusetts and 
Maine, which no Democrats will claim for 1912, 
will furnish the Republicans with twenty-four 
votes. Where will the other fifteen votes come 
from? Indiana will have fifteen. New Jersey and 
Connecticut will cast twenty-one. Ohio will have 
twenty-four. New York will have forty-five. The 
Republicans must win some one of those States, or 
New Jersey and Connecticut in combination, to 
hold the presidency. At this distance from the 
event the outlook seems favorable for the Kepub- 
licans. But their triumph is far from being cer- 
tain. On the record of Congress between now and 
the opening of the campaign, a few months hence, 
will depend in a large degree the result of the 
election. 


most confidence. 


of Congress on his side. 


se 
The Man with the Money. 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS would never 
C have discovered this country if the Queen 
of Spain had not been willing to finance the 
trip. And it has been the same with every large 
undertaking in our development since that time, 
and the man with money to invest is just as much 
a necessity in our future progress and development 
as he has been in the past. Combined capital is 
as much necessary for modern improvements, con- 
tinued progress and prosperity as labor is to pro- 
duce capital, and one cannot exist nor the other 
prosper single-handed. 

The brick mason, the carpenter and the hod car- 
rier would all be out of work if the man with 
money was not willing to build. Likewise, the 
lumber man, the hardware man, the plumber, etc., 
would also lose their profits. If the man with 


capital was not willing to develop our res 
such as coal mines, zine mines, copper mir 
fields, gas wells, etc., the miners would al 

of work and some of us might have to saw y 

If the farmer was not willing to bu 
farm implements, etc., to produce a crop, the , 
hands would all be out of work and there mi 
some that would have to go hungry. In fact, 

is practically no work for the laboring mar 


shiver. 


has no capital, only as it is furnished by tl 
with the money to invest. All of which 
prove that the man with the money should by 
sidered first, if we desire to help the laboring 
make a living and prosper. 

‘It is better worth while to help the po 
make a living than to help the rich man n 
profit’’ is a political catch-phrase from the mout} 
of Gifford Pinchot. And one of the most i: 
tial progressive dailies west of Chicago, the | 
sas City Star, pronounced the above phrase ‘‘th; 
foundation or the real meaning of insurgen 


plain English.”’ It is a beautiful theory in is 
and one that could be depended upon to gain the 
sympathy and confidence of the workingman; buy 


like many other beautiful things, it is only 
deep,’’ as no man with money is in business simp) 
to furnish the poor man work, and no labor wil! by 
employed any great length of time unless labor pr 
duces a profit for the employer. 


so 
Of Course! 


EK OBSERVE with great interest that sey 
eral muck-raking magazines are tacking 


about. 

Heretofore they have been demanding the bust- 
ing of all the trusts. Now they are questioning 
whether it is wise to continue that policy. 

Not long ago they were all in favor of smashing 
the railroads. Now they are questioning whethe: 
this is conducive, after all, to national prosperity 

What is the reason for this wonderful trans 
formation? Who has opened the eyes of the muck 
rakers, trust-busters and railway smashers? B 
what process of conversion have these tigery ed 
itors and writers been tamed? 

Whisper it so that it will not be heard! The 
great industrial interests of this country, who ar 
the chief patrons of the advertising pages of our 
respected and respectable contemporaries, have 
been heard from. 

When the box-office receipts drop off, the the- 
ater manager knows enough to change the play 
The publisher usually knows quite as much as the 
theater manager. 

Of course! 


=e 
The Mucker. 


VERYTHING that lives has to be bon 
There might, therefore, have to be a reason 
for all that exists, whether it be good or 

evil. So there must be a reason for the muck- 
raker who has swept this country like a besom of 
destruction. How did he originate? Whither did 
he come? How has he secured his hold upon 
the people? Why have the magazines and the yel- 
low press put a premium on his services? 

The answer is easy. The observant writer who 
has a story to tell, simple, plain and truthful, 
about the great industries and railways of this 
country, cannot get a hearing. What does the 
public care if the Steel Corporation gives employ- 
ment to an army of two hundred thousand workers 
and supports a million men, women and children? 
What do the people care if the Standard Oil Com- 
pany employs seventy thousand persons at satis- 
factory wages, with no records of strikes or dis- 
turbances and with a pension fund to care for its 
employes in their old age—-a fund which was 
thought of long before the muck-raker appeared 0! 
the scene? 

What if the American Woolen Company, the 
American Sugar Company and all the other indus- 
tries and the railways with their six million of 
employes are contributing their part to the happi- 
ness of the American people? Who cares? Who 
will read the simple annals of the rich and of the 
poor? Will this attract readers to the magazines 
and the yellow press? Is not there an easier way? 

We all pass by the comfortable homes of th 
poor and of the rich with a glance; but set them 
on fire and see how quickly the crowd will gather 
and stare. So the muck-raker appears with his 
stories of discontent. He goes toa New England 
industrial village, where thousands and tens of 
thousands are on the pay-rolls of the mills, living 
contentedly in their homes. He finds a few hove's 
which will always be found as long as human na- 
ture is as it is. He passes by the contentment 
and happiness of the little homes and tells a te 
rible tale of the distress and poverty of a New 
England mill village. Then the muck-raker’s 
story is read, then the magazine sells. Then rises 
the clamor to bust the trusts, to smash the 1 
roads and put the millionaire in jail. 

And do these readers of the yellow press 
the magazine give the latter their financial 
cess? Oh, no! That must come from the ad 
‘tising pages. To get the advertiser, circula 
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The 143rd annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York held at the Waldorf-Astoria. Many prominent men were 


present, and speeches on business conditions were made by President Butler, of Columbia University ; 
Rabbi Wise; British Ambassador Bryce, and Governor O’Neal of Alabama. 
the successful builders and managers of business enterprises are knighted. 


\t speakers’ table, lefi to right : St. Clair McKelway, editor Brooklyn “Eagle”; General Frederick D. Grant, Chauncey 


Bishop David H. Greer, George F. Baker, J. Pierpon 


Mor 


A. B. Hepburn, President of the Chamber ; 


In the course of his address Mr. Hepburn said ‘‘In other countries 
With us they are indicted.”’ 


M. Depew, Thomas A. Edison, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
gan, Governor O'Neal of Alabama, British Ambassador James Bry: 


. Barton Hepburn, Governor Dix, Mayon 


e. 
Gaynor, Senator Root, Nicholas Murray Butler, Andre ~ Carnegie, Alfred Moseley, General Horace Porter, James J. Hill, Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary. 


ist be had. The muck-raker gives the circula- 
Who gives the advertising? Put your fin- 

s on your lips while we tell you! The great 

lustries, the railways and the merchant princes 

ym the muckers are trying to destroy! But it 

a fact, as inexplicable as it is curious. 

ae 
Poverty ! 

OVERTY! Did you ever suffer the pangs of 
poverty? If not, you cannot fully sympa- 
thize with those who have. Poverty means 

o bread in the house for the well, no medicine for 
the sick, no coffin for the dead. 

Poverty has always existed. There is no rem- 

ly. It ean be alleviated, but not abolished. No 
matter who preaches any other doctrine, it is a 
false and not a true preachment. It is against the 
inexorable logic of all ages. Statesmen have 
sought a remedy and failed; demagogues have of- 
fered their quack medicines and they have been 
eagerly accepted, only to be finally rejected, one 
after the other. Philosophers, students, teachers 
and preachers have all had their say and all sought 
their remedies, but poverty still exists. When 
there is no more sin, we shall have no more poverty. 

Fortunately, poverty is not widespread and usu- 
illy is due to exceptional circumstances. Too 
often it is the fault of those who suffer. The au- 
thority of the government reaches out to alleviate 
poverty, but the work is never well done. 

It is fortunate that poverty is exceptional. 
What an awful world it would be if it were wide- 
spread and everywhere! It is a terrible tale of 
famine in India, of slaughter in China or a mas- 
acre in Turkey. It makes us gasp to read the 
‘able from St. Petersburg: ‘‘Eight Million Face 
amine—Crops Fail in Twenty Russian Provinces 
$60,000,000 Needed.’’ As the world moves on, 
ve hope for better things. Such wholesale horrors 
will no longer be possible. But poverty of the in- 
vidual will remain as long as human nature is 
hat it is and always has been. Some are provi- 
nt and some are improvident. Some inherit the 
ving quality, but more need it. Ina great and 
rrowing country like our own, the door of oppor- 

ity is closed to nobody. The willing worker is 

fom without work. 

Poverty is too often the reflection of the dram 

op or the gambling hell. 

We are in an age of new conservation and 

ughtful minds are earnestly endeavoring to 

serve humanity, to help the helpless, to com- 

t the stricken, to relieve the suffering. Where 

duty of the state ends, society steps in to con- 

ie the work. There never was a time when 
ney was spent more lavishly for hospitals, uni- 
sities, and libraries than at present. No other 
ple should be as happy and contented as our own. 

Chere is less of poverty here than in any other 

intry. Every traveler knows this. Ours is a 

intry where the souphouse is rarely seen aad 

ere the workhouse is becoming a thing of the 


S 


= 


past. Ours is a country of countless industries, 
with the highest scale of wages in the world, with 
more mills and factories and more attention paid 
to the health and happiness of the employes in 
them than is found in any other land. This is the 
truth and it adds to the joy of living in the United 
States. This is what brings the toilers from every 
land by the million to our shores. This is why 
they leave the homes of their ancestors and the 
graves of their dead, and, breaking every family 
tie, rush from poverty to prosperity. 

Yet demagogues, muck-rakers, trust-busters 
and railroad-smashers are sowing the seeds of dis- 
content, making happy people unhappy and un- 
dermining the foundation of our wonderful pros- 
perity. The time has come when every thoughtful 
man should realize these conditions. We have 
been so busy that we have not appreciated their 
grave import. The long halt in prosperity bids us 
stop and think. 

ae 


The Plain Truth. 


N ONEY! Money must be easy when such a 

crude scheme as the United Wireless could 
sell $2,000,000 of worthless stock to a confiding 
public, when the Radio Telephone could sell $1,- 
000,000, and the Columbian-Sterling and Hamp- 
ton’s magazines $2,000,000 more. The Post-office 
Department did no better work than when it got 
after the dealers in gold-brick securities. It is 
said that the wireless crowd have $700,000 hidden 
away to make them happy when they get out of the 
penitentiary. The government might well get 
after this money and distribute it among the duped. 

~ 


ORRY! Worry kills more men than work. 
Next to intemperance and immorality, it 

heads the list in creating disease and stimulating 
suicide. It is a question whether the rich or the 
poor worry more. Both have their troubles. A 
rich man often has greater anxiety over the care 
of his fortune than he had over its acquirement. 
The attacks on corporations and railways are driv- 
ing from their management their safest and most 
conservative men. Recently the writer was shown 
a letter written by a man of wealth, a Christian 
gentleman whose benevolences are widely known. 
In this letter he declined to continue as director 
of a corporation in which he had a large personal 
interest and in which he represented the interests 
of a number of friends, some of them of moderate 
means. They looked upon him as the faithful 
guardian of a trust. He declined to continue in 
the direction of the corporation because of the 
needless worriment involved if, in its trust-busting 
campaign, the government should assail it. This 
is not asolitary instance. Men of honor, integrity 
and ability who have accumulated what they need 
are withdrawing from corporations rather than 
submit to unjust attacks by muck-rakers and to 
the annoyances of trust-busters. Is this conducive 


to American prosperity or to the interests of the 
American people? There is but one answer. 
~ 


ALT! One of the most distinguished and able 
men in public life recently said to the writer 
that there were but two outcomes of the present 
hysterical condition of the public mind—one a 
revolution, and the other a foreign war. A revo- 
lution would mean such a panic as the country 
never had seen, closed factories and open soup- 
houses, with moments for quiet contemplation, 
and, as a result, a restoration of reason. A for- 
eign war would concentrate the energies of the 
people in one direction. Instead of fighting our 
industries, we would fight a common enemy abroad. 
This may be an alarming outlook, but other sober- 
minded men are pointing in the same direction. 
At the recent dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
at New York, in his eloquent address on ‘‘ Politics 
and Business,’’ President Butler, of Columbia 
University, said, ‘‘We are in the midst of indus- 
‘*trial civil war, and, like all other wars, the chief 
‘loss, the chief burden, the chief suffering falls 
‘‘upon those who are non-combatants. The govern- 
‘‘ment is at war with the economic forces of the 
‘‘body politic. That is civil war. Cries fill the 
‘‘air of war to the knife. It is war, war, war on 
‘fall hands and on all tongues, and in the midst of 
‘*it all too many of us have come to mistake emo- 
‘*tional insanity for moral enthusiasm.’’ Halt! 
~ 
OMMON SENSE! The frenzy of the railway- 
smasher is subsiding. Proof of that fact is 
very reassuring. We have it from President 
George A. Post, of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, an organization which has done a world of 
good in stemming the hysterical outburst against 
the railways. Proof of the subsidence of the 
hysteria is found in these facts: Last year the 
number of laws passed directly dealing with the 
railways was reduced by fifty-eight percent. Few 
or none was passed in twenty-four States. A num- 
ber of Governors of prominent commonwealths 
went on record against further anti-railroad legis- 
lation. Most striking of all, says Mr. Post, the 
States which have been pioneers in regulation and 
have, up to a recent period, done most in that di- 
rection seem to have nearly or quite given up the 
quest for further restrictions and are now evincing 
anxiety to attract capital for the development of 
transportation and business. This is encouraging 
news. Still more encouraging is the further re- 
port that at the present moment political leaders 
who advocate a farsighted rather than a narrow 
and restrictive policy toward the railroads are re- 
ceiving the support of the voters. We have had 
other periods of hysteria and crude legislation and 
have emerged from them safely. We shall come 
through the present era of muck-raking, trust- 
busting and railway-smashing in due time. The 
thoughtful voter knows on which side his bread is 
buttered. 
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The Shadow of War in Foreign Lands 
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SCENE OF MASSACRE IN CHINA. 


Hunvang Gate at Wuchang after the city was captured by the revolutionists At this point there was a ruthless killing o 
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\ CHINESE PALACE RUINED 
Headquarters of the Viceroy at Wuchang, one of the finest places in Central China, badly damaged by the revolutionists The viceroy’s battered 
carriage is shown in the picture 


Features of the Campaign in Tripoli 


Incidenti della guerra in Tripoli 
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NATIVE PATRIOTS MADE CAPTIVE. WAR’S HEAVY HAND ON THE FEEBLE. 
Italian soldiers bringing Arabs from the oasis in the desert into the city of Tripoli \rab women and children driven by Italian troops’ into the city from the oasis 
The oasis was the scene of one of the bloodiest fights of the wa The prisoners passing one of sixty dead bodies that lined the way 
PATRIOTTI INDIGENIL FATT PRIGIONIERI SEVERITA DELLA GUERRA SUI DEBOLI 
Seldau ltalta nducenti nella Citta dt Tripolt Arabi dali Oasi d dese LO ual teat d piu sanguinose Donne er i i Arabi condotti dalle truppe Italiane dall Oasi nella Citta I prigionicri passando su un 
ate , , ida ’ i i i 
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The coins pass 
WHERE CARNAGE REIGNED. CARING FOR DISABLED WARRIORS. 
Heap of dead bodies of Arabs slain by Italian troops during the fierce Wounded Italians being taken from the city of Tripoli to a hospital shi; : 
fighting on the oasis. in the harbor. In his g 
DOVE REGNO LA CARNEFICINA CURA DI COMBATTENTI FERITI. $37,000,0 


Mucchio dt cadavert Arabi uccisi nel terribile combattimente nell’ Oasi Italiani feriti trasportati dalla Citta di Tripoli su di una nave ospedale nel port 
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Making Money at the World’s Largest Mint 


ROLLING THE METAL INGOTS. ROBERT CLARK, FASHIONING UNSTAMPED COINS. 
; of metal are put into a machine and flattened \ssistant Coiner Philadelphia Mint, and Che planchettes, as these are called, are cut out of strips of 
to the thinness of a coin. a leading authority on coinage. metal run through automatic machines. 


COINS GOING THROUGH THE HOPPER. AUTOMATIC STAMPING MACHINES. MILLING THE PIECES BY MACHINE. 
inningly devised press stamping the inscriptions on Five men now feed all the machines where a year ago it The coins are poured into a feeder and the machine 
the planchettes. took twenty-five men, one at each coin press. The ma does the milling automatically. 
chine stamps the coin on both sides at the same time. 


re 


WONDERFUL WEIGHING MACHINES. THE NEW COIN-DRYING MACHINES. 
Three of these automatic devices do the work of nearly fifty women in weighing After the coins are washed in a certain solution, they are put into boiler-like 
gold and silver. Walter S. Miller, the chief adjuster of the Mint, is seen in the receptacles and subjected to intense heat. 
picture. They dry quickly. 


WOMEN COIN SELECTORS AT WORK. REMARKABLE COUNTING DEVICE. 
The coins pass on an endless belt and women pick out the imperfect ones About [he coins are emptied on a board with grooves the height and size of a coin. When 
six coins a second are examined. rocked, the coins fall into the grooves, which hold one thousand coins. 
UNCLE SAM'S CHIEF COINING ESTABLISHMENT, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
In this great money-manufacturing plant, machinery is taking the place of human labor. Over 191,000,000 pieces of money valued at over 
$37,000,000 were coined there last year. More than 176,000,000 pieces were minor coins. About $48,000 in money was made for Costa 
Rica. Several hundred medals were also struck out. 
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7 The Varied Doings of 
Busy Mortals 






































THE HYDRO-AEROPLANE A GREAT SUCCESS. LONGEST AIR TRIP EVER TAKEN 
Landing on Buckroe Beach, Va., of the Government machine which carried Lieutenants Theodore Ellyson and Crowd watching aviator Rodgers’s descent aj 
John Towers, U. S. N., from Annapolis, Md., 145 miles The flight was made without a stop Pasadena, Cal., after his successful flight 
or a mishap, and is considered a notable one. from New York of 4500 miles. 












































PORTUGAL'S MILITARY ROUGH RIDERS. AMERICA’S ONLY BOY SCOUT BAND. 
Remarkable cross country riding of the cavalrymen of the new Republic, Young musicians of the famous organization photographed at a reunion of veterans 
who equal the feats of the famous horsemen of the of the battle of Pilot Knob, Mo. Shepherd’s Mountain, on which 
Italian army. the Confederates camped, is seen in the distance. 
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+ 7 «6 + , Thm 7 TY 9° STEEL NAR . . . .l-r . so . Pile © . . “TS 
CHINA’S *“* RED, WHITE AND BLUE. GREAT MEET OF LOVERS OF. THE CHASE. 
Large flag of the new Republic made by young women of San Francisco’s China Line-up for the fox hound derby at the Eighteenth Annual Week’s Chase of the 
town and carried in a big parade in that city by men of the Young China Society. National Fox Hunters’ Association at Crab Orchard Springs, Ky. 
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CURIOUS RAILROAD WRECK IN TENNESSEE. DANGERS OF THE RAIL IN GEORGIA. 


Zig-zag line of cars hurled from the track when the first of two engines drawing Havoc wrought by a head-on collision of two trains near Dalton on the W :stem™ 
them was derailed at a switch at Dayton. Two men were killed Atlantic Railroad in which four persons were killed. 
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.e World-wide Work of the Y. 


ENTERTAINING CHINESE STUDENTS. Y. M. C. A. ACTIVITIES IN CHINA. 


incisco’s Y. M. C. A.’s complimentary luncheon to the third deputation \ striking view of the athletic field at Canton, where boys and young men lear: 
to the United States to be educated from the Boxer Indemnity Fund American games. At the same time the educational features are not neglected 
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A GOOD PLACE FOR THE HOMESICK. HAVEN FOR MANY A SLEEPY SAILOR. 


\corner in the billiard room at the Naval Y. M. C. A. Building at Olongapo, P. 1. Sleeping sailors at the Naval Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn during the 
Equipping attractive club houses such as this is one of the most important features of recent Naval Review in the Hudson River. From 1,000 to 1,300 jackies slept there 
the work. nightly. 
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A PHOTO ENGRAVING CLASS AT SEOUL, KOREA RUSSIAN MEMBERS OF THE Y. M. C. A 
Reeaus: the Y. M. C. A. Building is so crowded an adjoining structure is used for A gymnasium class at St. Petersburg, Russia, at field calisthenics on the organization's 
this educational work in the capital of the Hermit Kingdom well-equipped athletic fields 
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The Girl That Goes Wrong 


By REGINALD WRIGHT 


EDITOR’S NOTI 


the South who, through inherited weaknesses and bad environments, rather than through wicked intent, fell into degradation. 


KAUFFMAN, 


Author of ‘*‘The House of Bondage’”’ 


Still another phase of the White Slave question is here dealt with by Mr. Kauffman. This is the story of a poor girl i, 


She and he 


debased mother were eventually rescued from evil living by a heroic clergyman who braved the disapproval of his congregation in doing so 


The Girl That Was Cursed 


HERE were three of us sitting in the mi 


ter’s study: Mr. Mertchison, the minister 


and myself. 


Mertchison was a man that really wanted 


to do good in the world. He was a short, stout man, 
with a square jaw and bright brown eyes that were 
at once keen and kindly, and he had a habit of nod- 
ding and saying ‘‘Yes, yes!’’ before you had finished 
your sentence, which did not arise from rudeness, but 
only from the fact that his mind leaped ahead of the 
average speaker’s words. You did not have to talk 
long with him before you understood why he had be- 
come the head of one of the biggest businesses in 
Louisville. 

‘*Still,’’ he was saying, ‘‘you have got to allow 
for the fact that a certain number of such girls are 
bad—just born bad, Mr. Calder.”’ 

The minister shook his head. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘you don’t have to allow for it. 

I saw that C alder was about to sustain one of my 
pet theories, so I tried to draw him out. 

‘*Why not?’’ I asked. 

eo 

‘*Because,’’ the minister answered, ‘‘our God is 
not a wicked God. He has not so cursed this world 
we live in. The number of girls that, to use Mr. 
Mertchison’s phrase, are ‘just born bad’ is so small 
as to be practically negligible.”’ 

He was generally a quiet man, was the Rev. 
Peter L. Calder. He was a veritable giant in stat- 
ure, and yet, when you came to know the tenderness 
of him, you came also to understand the true meaning 
of that verse which declares that whoso is to enter 
the kingdom of heaven must first become as a little 
child. ‘ Calder had the strength of a bull and the gen- 
tleness of a girl. He had the rugged face of a 
smooth-shaven ogre and ‘the heart of aclean lad. I 
never knew his lion-like courage to be balked fora 
moment from attacking, with a flood of invective 
that was like lava from Vesuvius, the wrongs that he 
saw in high places as well as low, among the power- 
ful politicians of Louisville as well as among its 
dives and saloons, in the lives not only of his obscurer 
parishioners, but of those who could remove him from 
his job. 

I have seen him—when I knew that he owed a big 
doctor’s bill because of his wife’s continued illness 
and when I had heard that he had overdrawn at the 
bank—denounce, from the pulpit, the relations: be- 
tween one of his deacons, who was president of the 
bank, and the ward boss, who carried that bank in 
his waistcoat pocket; and, as soon as he had finished 
his sermon and the service was ended, I have seen 
Calder decline an invitation to dine with the Governor 
because the minister meant to take dinner—and to 
have his congregation know that he was taking dinner 
—at the home of a woman that had just been di- 
vorced on overwhelming evidence, but that Calder 
considered innocent. 

Of course this sort of thing could not go on for- 
ever, and Calder eventually lost his post; but in the 
still recent days of which I now write he held it tooth 
and nail; was slow to see evil, but strong to fight it 
when seen; held his head high and his heart humble, 
and feared no man. I have known one or two min- 
isters rather like him, but I cannot help wishing 
there were more; and so, even if it holds back fora 
hundred agate lines what he is about to tell you, I 
have stopped to take my hat off to the Rev. Peter L. 

‘*Practically negligible,’’ he now repeated, as, 
from under their shaggy brows, his steel-gray eyes 
glared at the well-meaning Mertchison. ‘‘When you 
come to reckon up the total——”’ 


” 


‘Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Mertchison; ‘‘but how do 
you get your figures?’’ 

‘*Because I know more unfortunate women in a 
year than the common rounder knows in his whole 
life—yes, sir, and know ’em more intimately. I tell 
you-—’’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ said Mertchison; ‘‘you have told me. 
But what about what they tell you? Don’t they lie 
to you?”’ 

‘Of course they lie—at first. They aren’t quite 
the only people in the world that sometimes lie, Mr. 
Mertchison; and, if you were in their place, you 
would lie at least as much as they do. But I have 
found that in practical ethics there are lies and lies— 
the kind that I can disbelieve and hate, and the kind 
that I can disbelieve and pardon. When I strike the 
former, I hammer hard till I make the liar hate ’em 
as much as I hate ’em; and when I strike the latter 
—well, God forgive me, I just say nothing and look 
through them and see the truth.’’ 

‘‘Would you receive such a woman into your 
church?’’ asked Mertchison, evidently under the im- 
pression that this question was what the Cockney 
calis ‘‘a poser.”’ 

Calder nearly bounded from his chair. 


‘Would I dare not to?’’ he almost shouted. 
‘What’s the church for if it isn’t to receive the sin- 
ner? What’s the good of the church if it won’t re- 

ve her? If I was ina church that wouldn't receive 
her, I’d leave it—leave it, sir, forthwith!’’ 

‘If you did receive her,’’ Mertchison persisted, 
‘what would your congregation say?’’ 

Calder’s face change d. His rev lowered. 

‘“‘If I didn’t,’’ he made answer, ‘‘what would my 
God say?’’ 

He got up and walked about his little study, with 
its litter of papers and its book shelves crowded by 
well-thumbed, cheaply bound volumes. His large 
hands were clasped tightly behind his back, and he 
moved with a rolling gait, like a tiger in a cage. 

‘*T’ll tell you a story,’’ he said at last. ‘‘It’s a 
true story, and, as a rule, I don’t consider that I have 
a right to betray any stories that come-to me in the 
pursuit of my work. But this one didn’t happen in 
Louisville, and you can’t possibly ever know the peo- 
ple most concerned, and the people most concerned 
can’t possibly ever know—or, at any rate, knowing, 
can’t possibly ever care—that I have told it.”’ 

‘*Why not?’’ demanded Mertchison. 

**Because,’’ said Calder, ‘‘they’re dead. Now, 
look here.’’ He paused for a moment in his restless 
walk, his gray eyes smiling out of his hard face. 
‘*T’ll tell it, Mr. Mertchison, if you’ll promise to sub- 
due the ancient Adam in you long enough not to in- 
terrupt me for a quarter of an hour. I have the 
preacher’s weakness that discountenances interrup- 
tions. Can you manage to give me the floor for fif- 
teen minutes?’’ 

Mertchison grinned and nodded. 

‘‘How about you, Kauffman?”’ 
turning to me. 

I assured him that I had come to listen to Cesar, 
not to stab him. 

‘‘Very well,’’ said Calder, 
of the narrow room. 

For a few minutes he was silent, arranging his 
facts. Then he began. 


said the minister, 


and resumed his pacing 


we 

‘‘The people I have in mind,”’ he said, ‘‘lived in a 
Southern mill town—cotton mills, you know. We’ll 
say their name was Hopkins, which it wasn’t. Any- 
how, they both came of what you know as the ‘poor 
white’ stock—‘cracker whites’ is the Georgia name 
for ’em. Iwas the minister in that town, and my 
flock were great sticklers for what they considered 
Respectability. The junior partner of the firm that 
owned the mills—-the only partner that lived in the 
town, and he did it merely because he was the junior 
and had to live there—-was one of my deacons and 
the chief support of the church. As for me, I was 
young then and just wanting to get married, like all 
young parsons, and this was my first charge. 

‘*Well, Barbara Hopkins had a baby and a past. 
She had been a wild girl, that mother, for she had 
been dreadfully poor and dreadfully rebellious against 
her poverty. Then, not to mince matters, she had 
got Hopkins drunk one night and had married him be- 
fore he had time to get sober. I did not officiate at 
that ceremony. 

‘*Bill Hopkins had a small job in the mill, but it 
was a mighty small one, and such as it was he soon 
lost it and sent his wife to work in his place, Bill, 
when he was not too drunk to remember, carrying her 
dinner pail. This got on his wife’s nerves. She had 
tried to straighten up after her marriage, I suppose, 
but now she relapsed, and, though there is no doubt 
that everything was straight about the baby—even 
Bill admitted that—still, Barbara began to run around 





How to Obtain Back Numbers 


Mr. Kauffman’s soul-stirring stories are to be the main 
feature of LESLIE’s for several months tocome. Those 
wanting back numbers may obtain them as long as the 
limited supply lasts by forwarding ten cents in coin or 
stamps for each copy desired. Address— LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The following stories have appeared : 


‘The Perils of White Slavery.’’ March 234 
“The Girl That Wanted Ermine."’ March 30th 
“The Girl That Was Hungry.’’ April 27th 
‘The Girl That Wasn't Told.’’ May tith 
‘*The Girl That Studied Art.’’ May 25th 
“The Girl That Was Romantic.’’ June 8th 
“The Girl That Was Weak.’’ June 22d 
“The Girl That Went to See.”’ July 6th 
‘The Girl That Was Bad.”’ July 13th 
“The Woman That Succeeded.”’ Aug. 3d 
“*The Woman That Is Bohemian.’’ Aug. 17th 


“The Women That Served.’’ Aug. 3ist 


“The Girl That Was Poor."’ Sept. 14th 
**The Father That Was Careful.”’ Sept. 28th 
“‘A Case of Retrogression.”’ Oct. 12th 
** The Girl That Killed.”’ Oct. 26th 
**The House of Silence.”’ Nov. 9th 











again and to drink again just before the bat 


ame: 
and then at the last, of course, she couldn’t wor, 
and how they made out is more than I have e been 


able to guess. 

‘I said I didn’t officiate at the weddi Of 
course I didn’t, for all this happened seventeen years 
before I came to the town, and, anyhow, in the mat. 
ter of church-going the Hopkinses had always beep 
total abstainers. Shortly after I arrived, the father 
went to sleep on the railroad siding out by the mills 
and was run over, and, hearing about it, I consiq. 
ered it my duty to go down and console the widow, 

‘*A  one-roomed, clay-floored, tar-paper-roofeq 
shanty; a broken stove, a chair tied together with 
bits of twine, unwashed dishes, an unmade bed with 
the dead man on it, a pimpled, baggy, pale woman, 
and a slatternly, tousled, bad-eyed, beautiful girl—| 
can’t describe it. Just imagine the poorest, dirtiest, 
most squalid joint that you can imagine; then, be- 
lieve me that you ought to increase it a hundred per 
cent. before you can approximate the reality. 

‘‘*What are you-all comin’ yere fo’?’ said the 
woman. 

a 

‘‘There were no tears on her blotched face or on 
the pink cheeks of her daughter. 

‘*T said I had come to see if I could be of any serv. 
ice to them in their sorrow. 

‘**Well, you cyan’t,’ said the woman; ‘en’ we 
be n’t in no sorrow, neither,’ she added. 

‘‘No sorrow? I looked at the set features of the 
dead man and tried to express my horror. 

‘**No sorrow,’ repeated Barbara. ‘Ma man’s bet- 
ter off dead’n alive; fo’, whatever else there is fo’ 
him on the other side o’ the grave, they ain’t no 
women en’ they ain’t no cyards en’ they ain’t no rum.’ 

**They drove me out—the mother with her high 
voice and her curses, and the girl with her fine figure 
shaken by laughter at my plight—drove me clean 
away. All that I could do was to see that they were 
sent a little money. They wouldn’t let any minister 
bury poor Bill—said that, since none would come near 
him when he was alive and might have been helped, 
none should bother him when dead—and I see now 
that there was acertain rough logic in their attitude. 
But I was young then, you know, and I was mighty 
well shocked. 

‘‘Well, time went on, and the two Hopkins women, 
mother and daughter, became the town scandal. The 
mother sold moonshine whiskey when she could and 
herself when she had to; but the daughter, it ap- 
peared, had the taint that you, Mr. Mertchison, have 
been talking about. It passed all words. It passed 
all limits. In fact, she set no limits. There was no 
commercialism about her. A child, mind you—still 
almost a child—and yet a source of moral and physical 
infection! I see to-day how conditions had shaped 
her; in that long ago yesterday I saw only what 
seemed to be a she-devil incarnate. The whole com- 
munity was wild with indignation about it—such part 
of the community as wasn’t preying upon the child’s 
moral infirmity, and even some of it that secretly was 
preying upon her—and I confess that, just at first, 
I was almost as bad as the rest of the community and 
the rest of my flock. 

“One evening, when all this had reached its 
height, Throckmorton—that’s what I’ll call the junior 
partner in the mill firm—came to my study to see me 
about a collection I was after—for I was keen on such 
things in those days—for foreign missions. Just as 
he was leaving, he said, 

‘**Oh, by the way, you’ve heard about the Hop- 
kinses?’ 

ae 

***T’ve heard no good of them,’ I answered. 

***Well,’ he said, ‘you couldn’t. The mother 
would do anything for a crust of bread, and the 
daughter is congenitally bad. But what I mean is, 
have you heard what’s going to be done about them?’ 

‘‘T said no, I hadn’t. 

‘«*They’re going to run them out of town,’ said he. 

“I didn’t approve of the Hopkinses, but I didn’t 
see how they could be helped by banishment, and | 
didn’t see what right we had to pack our troubles 
upon the back of some other village, and said so 

‘*Throckmorton shrugged his easy shoulders. 

***We’ve got to look out for ourselves,’ he ex 
plained. ‘Anyhow, that’s the way some of your \wn 
congregation seem to feel, pastor.’ 

‘**Are they going to law?’ said I. 

‘**Not much,’ he answered. ‘They’re going \1st 


to organize a quiet little party and carry that pa” of 


good-for-nothings to the town limits and tell them not 
to dare to come back.’ 

‘I said it was not right, but Throckmorton sa 
was natural and so had to be right; and he left 
I was sitting there in my study on the ground fi 
it was a little room like this—and was thinking 


(Continued on page 612.) 
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Novel Attractions of Western Fairs 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 
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HORSE OWNERS COMPETING 


off their much-admired beasts before the 
the Kansas State lair at Hutchinson 





showing 


O YOU remember the State fair of thirty 
years ago? You entered the grounds and 
found a big agricultural hall, where prize 
pumpkins and highly decorated tidies and 

bric-a-brac were the features of the display. At the 

stock sheds were fat cattle and hogs, curly-wooled 
sheep and lusty chickens. Scattered over the grounds 
were candy and popcorn stands. A number of gam- 
bling concerns were fleecing the unwary farmers and 
their sons. The ‘‘hoss race,’’ in which some such 
phenomenal time as 2:124 was made, held the atten- 
tion of the lovers of that sport. That was all. 

You ought to see a modern State fair out in the 
great agricultural States of the West. It no more 
resembles the old State fair than a traveling carnival 
company resembles Coney Island. It is an exposition, 
with scores of new ideas never dreamed of by our 
fathers. They have come with the development of 
things. 

For instance, there’s Automobile Day, now a part 
of every State fair program in the West. Literally 
thousands of cars are lined up around the track or 
parked off in the fields, while their possessors watch 
a dozen smoke-emitting racers threaten their drivers 
with death. And flying machines—they have become 
as common a part of a State fair’s entertainment as 
a merry-go-round—though they do not have merry-go- 
rounds any more; they call them ‘‘carry-us-alls.”’ 

And for features! The program of a modern State 
fair is as exciting as a Sunday newspaper supplement. 
It has nothing but features. Look at this list issued 
for a State fair at Hutchinson, Kan.: Initial Day, 
Hutchinson Day, Women’s Day, State Day, Live 
Stock Day, Traveling Men’s Day, Lecture Day, Gov- 
ernors’ Day, President’s Day, Automobile Day. Was 
not that enough to bring to the show every man, 
woman and child within reasonable distance? 

In addition, there was expected to be an address 
by a great man. Of course it is not every year that 
a President can be secured as an attraction, but the 
nation’s chief executive plans to attend some of the 
Western State fairs every year, knowing that there 
he will find a splendid gathering of citizens and that 
is utterances will reach far. Mr. Roosevelt did this 

| Mr. Taft attended several of the fairs this season. 
As for the parades and big bands and fireworks, 
they are dazzling in their abundance. Floats repre- 
iting a score of cities, each bearing half a dozen of 
town’s most popular young ladies, selected by a 
ting contest, bring interested onlookers from every 

s ction of the State. 

The State fair is an unfailing barometer of pros- 

rity. In the lean years of the nineties the West- 
evn States struggled to give exhibits, but always 

th meager results. The people had no money to 

a tend and little which they were proud to show. 

-day they add pleasure to their prosperity and their 

duets are worthy of the most liberal display. So 

e State fairs have come to be among the chief edu- 

tive and entertaining features of the year in the 

ricultural middle West. 

How the people do come! The Minnesota fair had 

8,000 admissions last year; Texas, 517,000; Iowa, 

1,000; Illinois, 334,000; Nebraska, 130,000; Mis- 

iri, 86,000; Kansas, 195,000. Kansas is prodigal 
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A FREE FOR THE MULTITUDE. 
\thletes doing stunts on a stage at the Iowa State Pair—one 
of the many amusement features. 


SHOW 


of State fairs. It has two—one at the 
Topeka, and one at Hutchinson. 

Striking is the effort of the Western State fairs at 
permanency. The old-time flimsy structures that 
were wiped out by fire every few years are being re- 
placed by structures that will stand. Minnesota last 
year completed a re-enforced concrete grand-stand, 
seating 12,000 and costing $50,000. It has $1,052,- 
000 invested in its fair grounds and buildings. Texas 
has $778,000; Iowa, $750,000; Illinois, $1,105,000; 
Nebraska, $250,000; Missouri, $433,000; Kansas, 
$275,000. Other States have equipped their fair 
grounds for the future with liberality. The four 
States—Texas, Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska—have 
appropriated over $1,250,000 in the past decade for 
State fair establishments not only for present use, 
but for future educative effort. 

This educative influence is going out in new ways. 
In the premium list of the Nebraska fair this year, 
prominence was given not to prizes for layer cake 
and apple jelly, but to liberal rewards for the best 
exhibits of rural school buildings and grounds. Pho- 
tographs of exteriors and interiors, of grounds and 
landscapes, with explanatory data, are taken as the 
entry. Then there were prizes for school work of 
every sort, from penmanship to manual training. 
Domestic science exhibits were featured; school gar- 
dens were among the things for which premiums were 
to be awarded. That meant an awakening to the real 
development of the youth of the State, and the in- 
fluence on the tens of thousands of visitors from the 
rural districts was far-reaching. 

Of course the farmer was not forgotten. Thou- 
sands of dollars went for stock premiums, other thou- 
sands for grain prizes and a little item of $13,000 for 
the speed ring. The ‘ race’? was by no means 
out of date. Flying machines and motor races cannot 
° win the average man from the race track, and the 
tap of the starter’s § gong is sweeter music to his ears 
than the tones of the best trained Italian band. 

But there is something more than premiums for 
the best products. The farmer gets education. Off 
in one corner is a great tent or building, where the 
implement men have gathered their newest appliances 
for tilling the soil. Strange how many new imple- 
ments are invented! Steam plows, gasoline tractors 
that haul from six to ten tons along a country road or 
draw half a dozen plows, a harrow and a drill across 
a field, new kinds of soil pulverizers, irrigating ma- 
chinery, reapers, threshing machines—all running 


capital, 


‘hoss 








IMMENSE MODERN GRAND STAND. 


-ating 12,000 of the vast crowd who attended the 
Minnesota State Fait 


ment structure § 


full speed by electric power—make this a magnet for 
the farmer. He goes back home with new ideas of his 
calling, he realizes that farming is ‘‘big business.”’ 
Then there is another educative exhibit. The ag- 
ricultural colleges have realized that the State and 
county fairs are splendid classrooms. Fitting up 
charts showing the various methods of crop growing 
as practiced by experts, they send them with lec- 
turers to tell the farmer how he may increase his 
yield. He is shown how to fight injurious insects, 
how to select proper feed for his dairy cows, how to 
test milk, what are the modern ideas in furniture and 
labor-saving fixtures for the home, and dozens of 
other things that are helpful. One tent that attracts 
thousands is the milking exhibit. Long rows of well- 
bred dairy cows are being milked by machines, and as 
the work goes on the questions of cost and operation 
are answered by the dairy experts from the college. 
Out of all this the farmer gets something more 
than a feasting of eyes on portly cattle and obese 
hogs. He learn things that will be of profit and 
assistance to him when he returns to his farm. He 
sees how he can obtain more for his labor, how he 
can give himself and his family comfort and satisfac- 
tion. The State fair of to-day aims at helpfulness 
in a way that that of old times did not approach. 
Likewise has passed the man with the three shells 
and the fakir with the wheel of fortune. The ‘‘rube’’ 
is no longer urged to bet his money on the red, nor is 
he fleeced by the elusive ball of putty. Gambling is 
banished from the modern fair ground. So is the 
suggestive sideshow. ‘‘Little Egypt’’ no more dis- 
ports her charms before a gaping congregation, and 
the barker who warns his hearers that ‘‘this is not a 
show for women and children’’ has folded his mouth 
and stolen away. The West has gone beyond that. 
The managers of its fairs realize that it is not only 
good morals, but good business, to have a clean array 
of entertainments. So, though the three-headed calf 
is tolerated, while the ear-ringed ‘‘Princess Osiris’’ 
from Keokuk announces that she will ‘‘read your past 
and future,’’ the grinning colored gentleman submits 
his head to the ball throwers, and the small boy has 


a chance at ringing a shiny jackknife, these are about 
the limit of dissipation. 

The visitors appreciate it. The crowd is not 
merely open-eyed, seeking to be amused. The faces 


are earnest and the men and women are there to learn. 
Not that they fail to enjoy the amusement enterprises 
which are furnished a-plenty, but along with pleasure 
they seek knowledge. 

The West looks with increasing favor on the State 
fair. The attendants absorb the good things and, 
when they return home, instruct their legislators to 
push it along. Hence the Western States are each 
vear adding to the appropriations for these exhibits. 
The improvement of grounds, the permanency of the 
buildings and the scope and magnitude of the premium 
list are evidences of the pride taken in this great 
annual showing of the commonwealth’s material 
progress. Asa vehicle for lifting the ambitions of 
the Western farmers, for broadening and brightening 
their lives and showing them what their neighbors 
have done and what they may do, it makes for real 
progress. 
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ONE STRONG 


REASON WHY THE ALASKA COAL MINES SHOULD 


Dhis photograph shows nearly 50.000 tons of Pocahontis coal the Puget Sound Navy Yard, across from Seatth hic 


m foreign vessels \laska vithin comp tivels 


laska, the 
Outcast 


Something of the Cruel Havoc the Gov- 
ernment’s Dog-in-the-Manger Policy has 
Wrought to Our Richest Extra- Terri- 
torial Possession and What, If Anything, 
May Be Expected in the Way of Im- 
mediate Relief. 
By ROBERT D. HEINL, 


Washingion Correspondent for Leslie's Weekls 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—Gifford Pinchot and United States Senator Poindexter 
of Washington in their trip to Alaska purposely covered almost tie exact 
ground recently traversed by Secretary of the Interior Fisher who was ac 
companied by Mr. Heini. If the observations of Mr. Pinchot and Senator 
Poindexter are made public they will be discussed at length in these col 
umns. Leslie's Alaskan articles have already attracted the wid:st com 
mendation in Alaska, the West and elsewhere. Mr. Heinl’s last article 
“Why Has Alaska Not Had a Square Deal?’ appeared in the issue of 
November 9, and the beginning of the series, ““What Will Our New Alas 
kan Policy Be? "’ was printed October 5. More will follow. 


RINCE RUPERT, in British Columbia, fifty 
miles south of the Alaskan boundary, a new 
port which is not yet even on the map, has 
already attained a population of over six 

thousand. It is located at the Pacific terminus of the 
great Canadian Grand Trunk transcontinental rail- 
road, now nearing completion. Prince Rupert is 
fairly humming with activity. So rapidly is the de- 
velopment progressing that, within the few years 
which will be required to finish the Panama Canal, a 
fleet of steamers will have been 


rea of ‘ orch Pacifie coast, has mines hic prom se to prod 


lhe tests of this coal have met the requirements of our Navy 


fields at the same time. Nothing prevents them now 
But the Alaska Syndicate got there before some 
others. The Bonanza copper mine, one of the richest 
liscovered up to this time, was developed. To serve 
this property and to open up the Kotsina-Chitina dis- 
trict, the syndicate spent $20,000,000 in the construc- 
tion of one of the most remarkable mountain railroads 
which has ever been built anywhere, the Copper River 
and Northwestern. It both shortened the winter sled 
route to Fairbanks and did away with the necessity of 
crossing the high coastal barrier. It decreased the 
cost of transportation to Valdez Creek and Chistochina 
placer districts and rendered the copper belt of the 
upper Nabesna and White rivers more accessible. 

“Take it all in all, the building of the Copper 
River and Northwestern Railroad is the most impor- 
tant advance in the history of Alaska transportation 
since steamboat service was established on the Yukon 
about half a century ago,’’ wrote Dr. Alfred H. 
grooks, chief of the United States Geological Survey, 
in his last report. 

If the Alaskan fields had not been locked up by our 
government, we would to-day be selling coal to British 
Columbia instead of its selling tous. In fact, Alaska 
would be furnishing coal for the great Canadian 
Grand Trunk transcontinental road above mentione: 
In the beginning the Alaska Syndicate planned to ex- 
tend their road from Mile 39 to the Bering River coal 
fields, at a cost of $6,000,000. They are said to have 
had a contract from the Canadian railroad which 
called for about sixty thousand tons of steam coal 
each month, covering a period of several years. It 
looked like a fine investment, until suddenly this gov- 
ernment stepped in and withdrew the coal lands. 


a vear bounty) 


near there, may 





built and be waiting in the harber 





of Prince Rupert to transport Cana- 
dian products to Liverpool and all 
Europe. Another line of ships will 
be ready to compete for freight 
and passenger business to Japan, 
China and the Philippines, for 
Prince Rupert is almost five hundred 
miles closer to Yokohama than an) 
port in the United States. It brings 
Chicago, St. Paul and the principal 
large cities in this country, and 
Canada thirty-six hours nearer by 
water to the Orient. 

Already steamers are plying from 
Prince Rupert to Alaskan ports. 
Nearly $4,000,000 is being spent on wee 
a single drydock. The town has a 
commodious hotel, which has heen 
doubled in size within a year. A 
$500,000 sawmill is going up, to 
handle the timber from the adjacent 
forests. The great fisheries in the 
vicinity are being exploited. While 
giving employment to thousands of 
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fishermen, a profitable haul of a 
million dollars’ worth of salmon was 
taken out of the Skeena River last 


summer. Within ashort time fresh \laska. This road ‘cost $20,000,000 to build, but now, 


ness sufficient to pay for the coal its locomotives burn 
mong others. Governor Walter E. Clark of Alaska, Dr. A. H. Brooks of the United States Geological Sut 


the large Eastern cities. four 7 vey. kL. C. Hawkins, general manager of the Copper River R. R., Robert D. Heinl of “Ly 
g es, four thou of the Copper River R. R., Judge Ostrander of Cordova, Mike Sullivan, proprietor Windsor Hotel, Cor 
I 


fish will go directly from here to 


sand miles away, in refrigerator 
ears. One hundred and fifty square 
miles of rich coal lands have been 
taken up and plans made to work 
the fields. There is employment for ail. Money 
is plentiful. Everything is on the boom, in anticipa- 
tion of the tremendous commercial advantage which 
the Canadians expect to reap upon the completion of 
the Panama Canal, for which our government is ex- 
pending $325,000,000. 

Turn to Cordova, in near-by Alaska. It is an 
American port. (We are prone to forget, in these 
days of muck-raking and slander, that the Alaskans 
are Americans, our own people, under the Stars and 
Stripes ) Cordova is the natural outlet to one of the 
richest copper districts in the world. It is possibly 
the best port of entry to the Bering River coal fields. 
In fact, it has almost every advantage possessed by 
Prince Rupert. Among the first Americans to see 
this were those composing the Alaskan Syndicate, 
the Morgan-Guggenheim combine, if you please. 
Nothing prevented others from prospecting in those 


dova, Judge M 


SECRETARY FISHER AT CHILDS GLACIER 


\ point of magnificent scenic beauty along the route of the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad in 
is the coal fields are locked up, it is hardly doing a busi 
In the party besides Secretary Fisher (arrow) were, 


Healy of Chitina, George C. Hazlet of the Cordova Power Company, 


president Chamber of Commerce, M.S. Whittier, Deputy United States Revenue Collector, James Flynn 
president Cordova Merchants’ Company. George Geiger, all of Cordova, Austin EF. Lathrop, 


Cordova and William A. Steel, Editor Cordova “Daily Alaskan 
Then what happened? Canada got her coal some- 
where else. The Copper River and Northwestern 
Railway, on the brink of enough good coal to develop 
a dozen Alaskas, for its construction use spent for 
foreign coal $500,000 in excess of what Alaska coal 
would have cost. 

At this writing, still unable to get local coal, the 
road is hauling but sixty tons of ore a day from one 
mine. If cheap fuel were available, it would be trans- 
porting ten times that tonnage from at least seven 
mines. There would be employment for thousands of 
men. As it is now, everything is stagnant. This 


$20,000,000 railroad, which, as Dr. Brooks remarked, - 


has been the greatest transportation aid Alaska ever 
had, is not paying for the coal its locomotives are 
burning. Work on ail extensions has been stopped 
and five thousand men have been laid off. Now the 


Copper River road is to generate its steam with Cali- 


slie’s”, R. J. Barrys 


of the United States navy on the Pacific coast, is 10 
harbor which should be filled with all 
classes of ships carrying general merchandise, coy)))<! 
is vacant. Instead of the town of Cord va 
being a scene of prosperity, expensive buildings 
untenanted, business men are dissatisfied and leay ing 
for more attractive fields—not because the nat 
resources are not there, but, as has been repe 
time and again, they are locked up. 

In other words, while Canada and its cities 
bustling with activity and development, Alask 
dead as a door nail. While the Canadian Grand Tr \k 
transcontinental railroad is preparing to move 
harvest of 1914, the Copper River and Northwest " 
system, Alaska’s most important road, is practic: |) 
Far from giving thought to the opening of le 
Panama Canal or capturing the far Eastern tr 




















































































strom th \thinin " 
of the est steam ) 
Its connecting steamship line from Sea 
tle to Alaska is already using oil. It is r an 
gy fact that this company is now required t 
ship its copper ore from the Copper River fields j 


Tacoma, Wash., several thousand miles 
away, Where it is reduced by Australian coke. Th, 
ling a million-gallon tank to store ¢ 
California. Combined with al! tl 


» Copper River and Northwestern, as is r 
quired of all railroads in Alaska, pays a Feder; 
license tax of $100 a year. It costs the road $20,000 


the government to operate, for, i 
road must pay a tonnage tax of te 


freight landed at its wharf goi 


out of Alaska or coming in. 

Cordova, which should be as prosperous as P: 
Rupert and many times*as large because it is much 
older, is progressing backward. In spite of the fact 
that during the past fifteen years nearly $5,000,000 
worth of gold has been taken from the adjacent terri- 
tory and that in nine years copper to almost the same 
from the immediate vicinity, the 
population has dropped in two years to 1,779 persens 
idea of conditions in Cordova, which are als: 
typical of Valdez, Katalla and several other cities 
be obtained from a conversation | 
had with James Flvnn, manager of the Cordova Con 
mercial Company, 
‘lynn said, 


one of the largest concerns In that 


va had about 6,000 persons in its 


vicinity. The pay-roll of the Copper 
River and Northwestern Railway amounted to $25,009 
general merchandise business ran to 
1909. Then came the slump and the 


laying off of the railroad employes, 
due to the non-opening of the coal 
fields. Business for 1911 won't go 
to more than $35,000 or $40,000 at 
the most. That is about an average 
of business conditions in Cordova 
If that situation continues, | 
imagine two or three establishments 
may go out (fail) this fall. I may 
go myself. 

‘*In 1908 and the following year 
I, like many others, outfitted parties 
for prospecting purposes. Each ex 
pedition cost about $1,500. This 
year I have not spent a dollar i 
mining. Our people were always 
willing to take a chance. If a 
merchant cleared a profit on his 
business of $3,000, he was willing 
to invest $2,500 of it in some mining 
enterprise. That was the mone 
which was opening up the country 
But nothing doing now. Katalla, 
Seward and Cordova are in exactl 
the same condition. The Coppe! 
River Railroad terminal building 
plans, wharves, coal bunkers, ete. 
amounted to over $1,000,000.  T 
amount would be expended immed 
ately upon the opening of the coa 
fields. There is no use building coal 
bunkers until there is coal to pul 
in them.’’ 

The coal which was to have sup 
plied the home market ata rea 
able price, and perhaps the s'\/ps 
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“Rebellion”—Love’s Struggle with Religion 
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MRS. TALBOT, GEORGIA’S DEVOUT MOTHER, PLEADS 
WITH HER NOT TO FORSAKE HER CHURCH 


™ HALL love overrule religion? Shall a woman 
give up the church of her fathers or accept a 
drunken sot of a husband because that church 

does not countenance divorce? Ina few words 

iis ig the problem presented in ‘‘Rebellion,’’ a four- 
‘t play by Joseph Medill Patterson.+ It made a sen- 
ition on the night of its first production in New 
rk, at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, with Gertrude 
iott in the principal part, that of Georgia Connor. 
Georgia is an Irish working girl, strictly brought 
in the faith of her parents. Married by a Roman 
itholic priest to a drunken husband, who steals her 


ioney, refuses to work and breaks every promise of 
‘eformation, she faces the question of a separation 


1, finally, of adivorce. Father Hervey, her priest 
1 confessor, succeeds, much against her wishes, in 
initing Georgia with Jim, her sottish husband. 
e latter promises an entire reformation, only to 
eak his promise and fall back into the worst of evil 
iVs. 

Employed as a stenographer in a busy office and 
sing as a single girl in order to escape comment, 
e proves faithful and industrious, and finally at- 
acts the attention of a clean-minded clerk. He 
ikes her out occasionally, accompanies her home and 
eats her with the consideration that a pure woman 
serves froma good man. Georgia’s mother objects, 
does her husband, and finally Futher Hervey pleads 
ith her to turn a cold shoulder on the clerk, though 
r relations with him have been those of purest and 
armest friendship. 

Georgia tells the clerk she is married, breaks her 
quaintance with him, rejoins her husband, continues 
r work and lives a miserable existence in a tene- 
ent. A baby is born. While it is dying, the 
unken husband is supported to the door by a com- 
inion and thrust into the room. He falls in a 


THE LAST STRAW—GEORGIA’S BABY DIES JUST AS JIM IS BROUGHT 
HOME INTOXICATED. 


frunken stupor beside the crib of his dying child. 
This is the last straw! Georgia, almost bereft of 
reason, raises her hand in imprecation against the 
drunken creature before her, and decides then and 
there to separate forever from him. 

Once more the fatherly and kind-hearted clergy- 
man begs her not to defy the rules of the church and 
seek a divorce. Her resolution is immovable, her 
purpose fixed. The priest leaves her sadly and hesi- 
tatingly, but tells her that she is taking a step that 
will not have the countenance of her church and that 
must deprive her of the consolations of her faith. 
The mother joins in the effort to hold back the daugh- 
ter, but fails. 

Georgia turns to the clerk who had been her old 
friend and adviser and whose love has persisted. He 
receives her gladly. In spite of the warnings of the 
clergyman and the pleadings of her mother, she de- 
clares for a divorce and flies to the arms of her lover. 

It is readily seen that such a play offers rare op- 
portunities for the most dramatic situations. It also 
offers an opportunity, of which the playwright takes 
fullest advantage, for an earnest and almost exciting 
discussion regarding the power of the church to en- 
force obedience to its mandates and the justification 
of a rebellion against its dogmas under circumstances 
of grave compulsion. 

The expediency of presenting plays with a reli- 
gious aspect has often been questioned. As a rule, 
they are not the most popular. Religious differences 
are difficult to reconcile. There are so many ques- 
tions of human interest outside those affecting reli- 
gion that can be considered in the dialogue of the 
stage, and to which no one of anv religious denomina- 
tion can take exception, that there seems little reason 
for the production of plays bearing primarily on reli- 
gious faiths. 


It cannot be denied that ‘‘Rebellion,’’ in many of 
its aspects, possesses unusual interest. It does not 
teach that divorces should be easily sought on slender 
pretexts. It presents the case of an injured, insulted 
and long-suffering woman, before whom no other 
alternative seems to open. Yet there is an alterna- 
tive. This is shown in another play, produced almost 
simultaneously with ‘‘Rebellion’’—‘‘The Garden of 
Allah,’’ in which a recreant monk, after sacrificing 
his religion for his love, marries an attractive woman, 
and then by mutual consent breaks from her and goes 
back to the monastery. So far as human interest, 
dramatic action and intensity of purpose are con- 
cerned, ‘‘Rebellion’’ is much stronger than ‘‘The 
Garden of Allah.’’ 

Young Mr. Patterson—he isn’t thirty-three yet- 
has shown himself a playwright who is not afraid to 
say what he thinks. His life similarly has indicated 
no inclination to be bound by ordinary conventions 
when his beliefs are to the contrary. The grandson 
of Joseph Medill, the great wartime editor and owner 
of the Chicago Tribune, and heir to a big fortune, he 
lost no time in going to work as soon as he had fin- 
ished college. First he was a newspaper reporter, 
then a war correspondent, member of the Legislature 
and commissioner of public works of Chicago. Inter- 
ested in socialism, he decided to give as much of his 
time as was possible to the study and betterment of 
the condition of the masses, and for months at a time 
he resided in social settlements in the heart of big 
tenement districts, coming in close contact with the 
laboring people. Knowledge of conditions gained 
there have stood him in good stead in his present play 
and he has fearlessly pictured the situation to be 
found in the squalid section of every large city of the 
United States where the poor must be huddled to- 
gether under the worst possible circumstances. 
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the United States of Ono States Supreme Court 


PRESIDENTIAL 


HE United States Senate may choose the next 
President of the United States. If that 
should occur, the person selected will be, i: 
all probability, the man nominated for Vice- 
President by the Republican national convention, as 
the Republicans have a majority in the Senate. A 
popular third ticket in the field next year, with 
strength to carry enough States to prevent an elec- 
tion by a majority of the electoral college, would 
bring about such a result. When no candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the electors, the choice devolves 
upon the House of Representatives; but the House, 
in spite of the large Democratic majority of mem- 
bers, could not elect a President, because neither 
party has a majority of the States by delegations. 
Then the Vice-President would become Presideat and 
he would be chosen by the Senate. 

Preliminary to every presidential election, there 
is discussion of the possibilities of a third ticket 
which may be strong enough to prevent either of the 
great political parties from securing a majority of 
the electors. Present political conditions may well 
afford speculation of this character. With party 
lines broken or wavering and an independent move- 
ment of great magnitude in each of the parties, caus- 
ing intense bitterness and driving men to act and 
vote independently, there is a real possibility of a 
strong independent ticket before the voters in 1912. 
Some believe that such a ticket might carry some 
States, possibly enough to prevent an election in the 
regular way. At least the situation is sufficiently 
interesting to cause consideration of what would hap- 
pen in case neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic candidates have a majority of the electoral 
votes. 

Article 12 of the Constitution provides the method 
of electing a President and Vice-President of the 
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United States. If one party ticket has a majority 
of all the electors, there is nothing to do but to go 
through the formality of counting the votes and de- 
claring the result; but if no candidate has a majority 
of the electoral votes, then the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose the President. In making the 
choice, each State has one vote, the members of each 
State delegation determining for whom the vote shall 
The man selected must be one of the three 
candidates having the largest number of electoral 
votes, and no man can be chosen who does not. receive 
a majority of the States. 

In the present House of Representatives the Re- 
publicans have twenty two States and the Democrats 
twenty-one States, while the delegations from three 
States are equally divided. There are forty-six 
States, requiring twenty-four for a majority. The 
States which have equally divided delegations are 
Maine, Nebraska and Rhode Island. The Republican 
States are California, Connecticut. Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
The Democratie States are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 
It hardly seems possible that the delegations from a 
number of States having Republican majorities com- 
posed mostly of progressives and insurgents, such as 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin, would refuse to vote for the regular Republican 
nominee; but this might be the case, especially if a 
Republican independent should be at the head of the 
third ticket. 


be cast. 
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The situation in the House of Representatiyes 
being such as to cause a deadlock if the House jg 
called upon to choose the President, the next step jg 
in the Senate. The Senate could not vote for any of 


the men receiving electoral votes for President. ]; 
is limited to the election of a Vice-President in cay 
no candidate receives a majority of the electorg| 
votes for that office, and it must choose between thy 
two men having the highest number of electoral! vote 
for Vice-President. As those two are sure to be th 
Republican and Democratic nominees, one or th; 
other must be selected. As the Republicans have 
majority of nine in the Senate, it is natural to ex 
pect that the Republican nominee for Vice-President 
would be chosen. It is true that the so-called ‘py 

refused to vote for the caucus nomins 

for president pro tempore of the Senate, but that is 
not such an important office as Vice-President, espe- 
cially if that Vice-President were to become Presi- 
dent. The choice could not fall upon the progressive 
candidate unless he received a phenomenal vote and 
was one of the two highest in the electoral college. 

The Constitution further provides that ‘‘if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, ther 
the Vice-President shall act as President, as in cass 
of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President.’’ That provision would make the mai 
elected by the Senate as Vice-President the President 
of the United States for four years. 

At no time in the history of the nation has See- 
tion 12 of the Constitution been invoked so far as it 
relates to the selection of the President by the pro- 
motion of the Vice-President elected by the Senate. 
It is doubtful if any House of Representatives pre- 


gressives’’ 
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War Scenes of Fifty Years Ago 


Pictures from Leslie’s Weekly of November 30, 1861 
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In Fairness to the South. 


Athens, Ga., November 3d, 1911. 


Editor Leslie’s Weekly—There are a number of inaccuracies in 
your extracts from Leslie’s Weekly of fifty years agoin the issues of 
October 26th and November 2d. The writer was with the posse 
which left Roanoke Island on board the “Raleigh” which captured 
the “Fanny.” I was also with the 3d Georgia Regiment which at- 
tempted to capture the 20th Indiana Regiment at Chicamacomico 
Island. The Indiana regiment, without any sort of resistance, 
started in post haste for the shelter of Hatteras. We were never 
able to overtake them. ‘Ta!k about running, that isn’t the word, they 
simply flew. Our pursuit ended some time before our advance 
reached Hatteras, after which we made our way leisurely back to the 
head of the Island, where we embarked for Roanoke Island. We were 
treated to a fierce cannonading by the “Monticello” —her shells, how- 
ever, flying harmlessly over our heads into the sound beyond. There 
was no loss whatever, by the Regiment, really no opportunity for any 
we never got close enough to the demoralized “‘Twentieth”’ to 
engage them. 





i === = 
Collision between the steam transports “‘ Star of the South” and ‘‘Peerless”’ in the 
great storm of November 2. 
From a sketch by our special artist on board the “‘Star of the South.”’ 


Copyright, Leslie-Judge Co. 
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The rescue of Major Reynolds’s batallion of marines from the foundering steam 


transport, ‘‘Governor’’ by the officers and crew of the U. S. frigate ‘* Sabine.”’ 


One of your pictures is supposed to represent the loyal inhabi- 
tants of Hatteras Island being expelled from their homes by Con- 
federate troops. This is a fabrication pure and simple. The writer 
was with the expedition and the people of Chicamacomico Island were 
not disturbed in the least. A comrade and myself were given leave 
to warm some coffee and our every request was cheerfully complied 
with. Our purpose was to meet the 20th Indiana regiment, not to 
evict harmless folk from their homes. I am not alone in attesting 
these facts; several members of the same company are living here 
and will corroborate my statement. Of course, it does not amount to 
anything to refute the charge that we turned these non-combatants 
out of their homes, yet I hope I would give you the facts as I saw 
them. Over fifty years has elapsed since the writer trod the sanis 
of Chicamacomico, yet the incidents of the time are as fresh ua if 
they occurred yesterday. 

Yours truly, 


GEORGE H. PALMER, 
Late Sgt. Company K, 3d Georgia Regiment. 
LESLIE’s does not pretend the story of the Civil 
War it is republishing after the lapse of half a cen- 


From a sketch by our artist accompanying the expedition. 


tury is accurate in the light of to-day. It merely is 
giving its readers the benefit of its files and retelling 
the story of the war as it was recorded over fi!t) 
years ago, during the progress of the great confiict. 
Doubtless many errors crept in. Newspapers to-da) 
with all their superior advantages in news gatheri 
make mistakes. 

Our Southern readers must remember that Lrs- 
LIkE’s during the Civil War was strong in its support 
of the Union cause, and its reports of the news 
close this. In republishing the story of the w: 
there is no intention to give offense. This is a uni! 
country, and North and South stand together in 
legiance to one flag. Those who wore the g 
fought for a cause they believed was right and to-d 
are honored with the wearers of the blue.” Lest! 
is reprinting the account of the notable battles as 
finds them in its wartime files. ' Our readers shou 
remember this.-—-Epitor oF LESLIE’s. ; 
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LIGHTING THE WAY WHERI 
LIGHT IS NEEDED 


ROM a= rather 
undertaking 


hazardous 
which must 
needs have been accom- 

panied with extreme care, 
ight touring has been changed to 
a pleasant pastime that has in 
reased the fields of enjoy ment and 
isefulness to be obtained from the 
notor ear——and this in view of the 
faet that the modern automobile is 
re powerful and faster than its 


( 


‘ousin of a few years ago, and con- 
sequently a tour—to live up to the 
generally accepted meaning of such 
a term—is often made in the dark- 
ness at speeds which a decade pre- 
viously would have been considered 
langerous even in the daytime. 

Of course the general improve- 
ment in the country roads has had 
much to do with this increased 
safety with which night driving is 
attended; but the twenty-to-thirty- 
mile-an-hour, after-dusk touring 
could not be undertaken over even 
the best of highways were it not 
for the superior lighting equipment 
which is now a part of every well- 
appointed car. 

At twenty miles an hour an ap- 
preciable distance is needed for 
bringing the car to a stop, and con- 
sequently warning of an obstacle or 
of a turn in the road ahead should 
be given at least a couple of hun- 
ired feet in advance of the machine. That this is 
done by modern lighting equipment is shown in the 
accompanying photographs, in which the brilliant 
headlights of the car are seen to illuminate a bright 
pathway several hundred yards in length. In fact, 
lamps such as these would enable a man three or four 
hundred feet distant from the source of the light to 
read ordinary newspaper print, and so it is evident 
that the occupants of the car would have no difficulty 
in making out signposts in ample time to take the 
proper turn in the road. 

In order to illuminate as long a pathway as possi- 
ble, the lamp brackets should be so adjusted that one 
headlight threws its rays in advance of the other. 
Of course, if the rays from the two lamps were con- 
centrated at one point, a smaller area would be more 
brightly illuminated; but it is evident that there is 
plenty of light to spare, and consequently it is better 
to distribute it over as long a pathway as possible. 

Some of the possibilities in safeguards offered the 
automobile driver who tours at night are shown in 
the accompanying photographs. Bridges always fur- 
nish difficulties for drivers, but carefully adjusted 
lights prove wonderful aids. A covered bridge is 
shown made as light as day, and a sharp turn in the 
road is made a comparatively easy matter to negotiate. 
In one of the pictures the combination of automobile 
lights and moonlight makes the landscape a truly 
beautiful one. 


WHITING SLAUSON 


MARKING THE TURN IN THE ROAD 
All these photographs were made without the aid of any other light than that offered by the automobile 
lamps. The lights are regulated to cover a maximum amount of illuminated area without “overlapping” 
or showing a dark line between them. 


Oil lamps could never be made to give a light 
sufficiently strong for touring purposes, and conse- 
quently these are used only as warnings to pedestrians 
in cities in which street illumination renders the use 
of bright headlights unnecessary. 

Acetylene headlights are those most frequently 
used, and the ease with which the gas may be gen- 
erated by the action of water on calcium carbide 
makes the entire illuminating plant exceedingly com- 
pact and simple. Of late years, however, there has 
been a tendency to do away with the gas generators, 
which required more or less replenishment and atten- 
tion on the part of the driver, and to substitute small 
tanks in which a large amount of acetylene has al- 
ready been stored. Such a tank will furnish suffi- 
cient acetylene for the operation of two headlights 
for from thirty to fifty hours, and when exhausted it 
may be charged at any one of the hundreds of sta- 
tions that are distributed throughout the country. 

In its ease of operation and regulation, acetylene 
lighting has been made almost the equal of the elec- 
tric type. The necessity of stepping from the car to 
light the acetylene headlights has been eliminated, 
for this can now be done by the turn of a lever and 
the push of a button located on the dashboard near the 
driver’s seat. The height or brightness of the acety- 
lene light may also be regulated from the driver’s 
seat, and the intense glare may be reduced to a mild 
beam that will comply with the law in those cities 
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Automobile Touring at Night 


By HAROLD 





\ COVERED BRIDGE MADE AS 
BRIGHT AS DAY. 


which have enacted ordinances pro- 
hibiting the use of blinding head- 
lights on the streets. Similarl) 
this glare may be reduced to ad- 
vantage in touring when other 
vehicles going in an opposite direc- 
tion are met. The brilliancy of the 
lights will reveal other traffic at a 
considerable distance, but the sen- 
sible and careful driver immediately 
afterward reduces his lights so as 
not to blind the eyes of the driver 
in the other vehicle and possibly 
bring about one of those frequent 
accidents due to this condition of 
affairs. 

Recently electric-lighting outfits 
have been perfected, and nowa- 
days a motorist may obtain current 
for the illumination of his car from 
the same source as that from which 
the ignition system of the motor is 
supplied. Such a system will fur- 
nish current sufficient for the opera- 
tion of two headlights, two side- 
lights, a taillight and several other 
small lamps that may be distributed 
around the interior, dash or power 
plant of the car. At high speeds of 
the motor the excess current is used 
to charge a storage battery from 
which the power for lighting is ob- 
tained when the engine is running 
slowly or is at rest. Separate gen- 
erating outfits, driven by the motor, 
may also be attached to any car, and these consequently 
are operated independently of the ignition system. 

But the road ahead is not the only space that 
needs to be illuminated for night driving, for the 
owner or chauffeur will desire occasionally to look at 
the speedometer, pressure gauge, oil-feed indicator, 
clock or whatever other instrument may be located on 
the dashboard of the car. If the car is already equip- 
ped with a current-generating outfit for electric 
lights, it is a simple matter to install small bulbs 
near the gauges on the dashboard; but if there is no 
dynamo or magneto supply available, a storage cell 
will need to be used. It is really remarkable what 
results can be obtained from a small storage batter) 
in the-way of illumination, for a single cell of or- 
dinary size can furnish sufficient current for the occa- 
sional operation of several dash-board lamps and also 
for the complete lighting of the interior of the limou- 
sine. The limousine, however, is found more in city 
travel than in touring, but the use of electric lights 
in such a ear illustrates how night driving has been 
rendered comfortable to the point of luxury, as well 
as nearly safe to the point of security. 

Touring at night offers wonderful opportunities to 
every lover of the automobile. It is a rare chance 
for the man who must spend his day cooped up in an 
office. He can join his family in an outing and enjoy 
their company far better than in his own drawing- 
room, at the same time gaining fresh air. 
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ing inthe giftof Persia. 

ae 


sun,’”’ ir 





a reformer of long standin 


ph Blankenburg, to the mayor’s 


g upon Madam Ali Kuli Khan, wife of but has also given to his wife, as she 


Rudolph 
Quaker City 


PERSON desir. MME. ALI KULI KHAN 
\ Persian diplomat's 
L ing to keep in vhom the Persian Goy 


which 
members~ of the Cabi- 
net would succeed 
‘fice may remember the name ‘St. 
Wapniac.’’ Each letter suggests the 
Secretary or head of department next in 
succession for President of the United 
States. For instance: State, Treasury, 
War, Attorney-General, Postmaster- 
General, Navy, Interior, Agriculture 
and Commerce and Labor. 


se 


ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
\) \/ lately admitted that he would 
never be President of the 
United States, and he virtually plagia- 
rized Henry Clay’s assertion that he 
would rather be right than be President. 
- 
is to have a Repub- 
Philips Lee 
Goldsborough has been elected 
chief executive of that State by a deci- 
sive majority. The result was achieved 
through the revolt of a large number of 
Democrats against the Baltimore city 
machine and their lack of confidence 
in the promises of Senator Gorman. 
Mr. Goldsborough is a descendant of one 
of the oldest and most influential fami- 
lies of the State and has borne well his 
part in keeping up the family name. 
3orn in 1865, he began the practice of 
law in 1890. He took a prominent part 
in the State election of 1895, when the 
Republicans, with the aid of the Inde- 
pendent Democrats, routed the forces of 
the late Senator Gorman, father of the 
present defeated 
candidate. In 1896 
the Maryland Leg- 
islature was Re- 
publican and Mr. 
Goldsborough came 
within a few votes 
of being the first 
tepublican United 


mind 


executive 


to the 


ARYLAND 


lican Governor. 


States Senator 
from Maryland 


since the Civil War. 
In 1897 he was 
elected State comp- 
troller. He has 
collector of 
internal revenue 
BOROUGH, 1902. H “a 
Republican Governor sedesalie 8 his election 
elect of Marv as Governor to a 
land movement for bet- 

ter conditions in the 

politics of his State and he is genuine 
in his desire to bring about reforms for 
the welfare of his people. Mr. Golds- 
borough has a charming wife, also a 
Marylander, and two interesting sons. 
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P. L. GOLDS sinee 


decorated 


American wife 
ernment has NaS announced, an 


opportunity to use 

her influence in pub- 

Mr. Blankenburg has said 
but little about his future policies, 
though he is pledged to improve mu- 
nicipal conditions as much as possible 
a pledge which his character and 
record indicate that he will faithful- 
ly carry out. But Mrs. Blankenburg, 
as soon as the results of the 
were known, made a public statement 
in which she declared that ‘‘we’’ would 
now have a chance of putting into effect 
certain contemplated reforms, and that 
**I’’ will do as much as possible for 
woman suffrage. Mrs. Blankenburg is 
an enthusiastic suffragist and a lady of 
strong character, so that she is likely to 
carry out her plans 
as far as feasible. 


lic affairs. 


election 





PHILADELPHIA’S NEW RULERS 


Blankenburg, newly 





eople Talked About 


sual /FNHE RECENT political revolution i 
ma adelphia has not o1 elevated 
, P | } | 


ercises. Miss 
great publicity that has been given her, 
continues to be one of the most modest 
women in the world, 


Gould, in spite of the 


being even averse 
to posing fora photograph. The picture 


elected mayor of the 








the Carnegie Institute at Ch 
This latest gift of $25,000,000 to | 
thropy brings Mr. 


benefactions up to more 


Carnegie’s | 


} 


than $208 


000, making him the greatest giy 
money for the | 
of his fellow-n 
whom there 1s re 
John D. Rocket 
public g fts to date 
estimated at $150,( 
000, of which ar t 


$32,000,000 went 
General Educat 
Board. Among son 


the other large 
given by different 
sons for beney t 
purposes are the fe 


ing: Marshall | 

to Field Columt 
Museum, $13,000,0) 
Ceeil Rhodes, A: 
American scholarshi; $ 
$10,000,000; Mrs. | 
land Stantord, Lela 
Stanford, Jr., U1 
sity, $10,000,000: 
Stephen Girard, Girard 


College, $8,000,000 





his administration 


was secured without trouble 
her knowledge, while 

she was on her way to the inaugura- 
tion. It is the latest and in many 
respects the best one ever taken of her. 


HE OLDEST college graduate in 
America, William Rankin, of 
Summit, N. J., celebrated his 

one hundred and first birthday recently. 
He is an alumnus of Williams College 
and is in good health and reads the news- 
papers with interest every day. Mr. 
Rankin was formerly a law partner 
of Alphonso Taft, father of the Presi- 
dent. . At one time he was treasurer of 
the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board. 
He received many congratulations 
on his birthday. 
ae 





Mr. Blankenburg 
has been for thirty 
years a reformer, 
fighting against 
great odds, and 
many hope that his 
administration will 
effect a great 
change for the bet- 
ter in the affairs of 
Philadelphia, where 
corruption has long 
been rampant. 
oe 


HE GREAT 
variety of 
interests 

which occupy her 
thoughts and her 
time are greatly to 
the credit of Miss 
Helen Gould, who 
seems to be inde- 
fatigable in all 
kinds of good 
works. Not only 
does she bestow 
money and effort on 











HE ONER- 
OUS nature 
of the task 

imposed on Mrs. 
Russell Sage in ad- 
ministering and ap- 
plying to philan- 
thropic uses the 
great fortune left 
by her late husband 
was, it is said, the 
cause of the crea- 
tion by Andrew 
Carnegie of the 
recently formed 
Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, 
with an endowment 
fund of $25,000,- 
000. Mr. Carnegie, 
the story goes, 
sympathized with 
Mrs. Sage in the 
hard work her duty 
involved and de- 
sired to save Mrs. 
Carnegie any such 
trouble in case of 








many charitable 
enterprises, but she 
also is a warm 
friend of education 
and takes frequent 
opportunities to show it. 
important educational events in the 
great metropolis was the recent in- 
auguration of Dr. Elmer E. Brown 
as president of New York University. 
Among the most distinguished atten- 
dants at this ceremony was Miss 
Gould, whose presence was the more 
noteworthy because she had just pre- 
sented to the university a silver torch, 
the emblem of learning,’ which was 
displayed during the inaugural ex- 


One cof the 


NTERNA NAL NEW ERVICE 


MISS HELEN GOULD, He. 


Unusual and latest photograph of New York's 
famous Lady Bountiful. 


his own demise. 
therefore, de- 
cided to capital- 
ize his own 
benevolences and 
place the charge of them in capable 
hands, thus providing for their perpetua- 
tion. The new corporation is consti- 
tuted of Andrew Carnegie, president; 
Elihu Root, vice-president; Robert A. 
Franks, treasurer; James Bertram, sec- 
retary; Dr. Henry H. Pritchett, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; William H. 
Frew, president of the board of trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
and Robert S. Woodward, president of 


ind his wife, who intends to have a share in John S. Kennedy, Va- 
” ANDREW CARNGOI rious institutions, 
) ( 43 ; 
RS R : x ™ E, $30,000,000: Willian 
. - ; Whose husband created a $25,000,000 : Y 
of her given here corporation to save he: Marsh Rice, Rice | 


stitute, $6,000,00 
P. A. B. Widener, Me 
School, 


2. 


“oe 
WO SMALL eandles furnished the 
principal illumination in the pr 
vate car of Howard Elliott, pres 
dent of the Northern Pacifie Railroa 
when the electric lights went out on 
night while the train was in the stati 


morial Training $9,000,000 


at Seattle. Upon the starting of the 
dynamos, and once more the_ incar 
descent rays came to life, Mr. Elliott 


immediately and solemnly extinguished 
the candles. ‘‘Wonderful economy!”’ 
remarked Mr. Fisher, Secretary of th 
Interior, who was Mr. Elliott’s guest 
**T shall report it to MacVeagh.”’ 


HE Indiana Society of Washington, 
D. Rss has elected Representativ: 
Lincoln Dixon, of Indiana, to the 
position of fifth vice-president of that 
organization. Judging from such ar 
announcement, the life »f a Hoosier cor 
gressman is not alla pathof high offices. 
ae 
OCIALIST mayors are becoming so 
common that they will soon attract 
little notice. The recent electio: 
brought ten or so of them into office, ir 
cluding the first Socialist ever elected 
to that position in New York State 
The Rev. George R. Lunn, of Schenec 
tady, N. Y., pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church and editor of a Socialist 
weekly, carried the city by a pluralit 
of practically two-thirds of the votes 
cast. How much 
of this was due to 
Mr. Lunn’s personal 
popularity and his 
stand as a reform- 
er and how much 
to the Socialistic 
sentiment of the 
voters it is hard to 
determine, though 
the Socialists 
naturally claim 
that it was dis- 
tinctly a victory for 
them. Mr. Lunn 
has favored a mu- 
nicipal street- 
paving plant as 
against the so- 
called paving trust, 
a reduction in the 
price of gas and 
a cut in the city pay-roll. Doubtles 
many who do not believe in the prince 
ples of his party voted for him with th 
object of having a change in the cha 
acter of the city’s administration. 





REV. GEORGE Kk 
LUNN, 


The Socialist who h 
been elected mayor « 
Schenectady, N. Y 
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The Public Forum 
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COAL 
urd = Director's 


moreland Coal Company 


EPTING some special coals, the 
I: il-mining industry has produced 
ts coal at a loss for the last sev- 
irs, In a Wild, competitive 
ompetitive debauch; it has for 
t few years fulfilled every injunc- 
he proponents of unlimited com- 
, and the results speak for them- 
The present wage is high 
iiner should work eight 
hree hundred days in the 
the reward for similar work out- 
But the miner cannot work more 
ialf time, and his year’s reward is 
r. The operator keeps fifty per 
miners than are 
perator has to produce a maximum 
ige to prevent heavy losses; and to 
this condition he 


strug- 


scale 
hours a 
year 


more necessary. 


keeps open large 
of underground workings, filled to 
limit with and only that 
is hauled out which can be cheaply 
vered. The from operations 
it be continued longer, 
t hand. 


miners, 


losses 

and a crisis 
ae 

FORCED COMPETITION ABSURD. 


or Henry KR. Seager, Columbia University 


. THE recent Standard Oil decision, 
the United States Supreme Court 
lecided that every restraint of com- 


tion is not necessarily an unlawful 
raint of trade, which the Sherman 
i-trust law was enacted to prevent. 


ey interpreted the phrases ‘‘monop- 
’ and ‘‘restraint of trade’’ in the 
se which has grown up in the courts 
cases incommon law. In my opinion 
absurd to try to 
competition upon 
think the government 
should have aregulating policy to watch 
er the development of combinations 
and to see that they do not go too far 
rights of their 


and 
ce unrestrained 


is impossible 


business men. | 


1 infringe the 
titors, 


com- 


ae 

rAKING CARE OF 
Secretary of the 

4M FOR a retirement system for 

| the government employes. I have 
not yet reached a decision as to 
whether the straight pension plan should 
be adopted or a con- 
tributory system. 
At present, the ex- 
ecutive depart- 
ments of the gov- 
ernment have on 
their rolls many 
clerks who should 
have been retired 
before this—clerks 
whose efficiency has 
been lessened with 
approaching old 
age. Yet the heads 


OLD CLERKS. 


Interior Fisher. 


- ALTER L I ISHER of departments and 
of bureaus hesitate | 
Secretary of the In . . 
caakina to dismiss. these 
clerks from the 


service in which they 
best years of their lives. Such a course 
would be considered inhuman, but it is 
the course which should be pursued if 
the best interests of the government are 
to be considered. You may say that 
these clerks should have made provision 
for a rainy day, should have laid aside 
part of their pay for their support when 
they could no longer work. But many 
of them have made no such provision, 
for one reason or another, and it would 
be little short of cruelty to turn them 
out of office with no means of support. 
Of course the government has to suffer 
from the fact that these clerks have 
made no provision for the day of their 
retirement. These clerks are kept on 
the rolls and are paid by the government 
with money which should be given to 
younger and more efficient clerks. 
eo 
WEALTH NO MORE AN HONOR. 


Otto H. Kahn, Eminent New York Financier. 


ITH us, nowadays, men are no 

y \/ longer honored merely because 
they have great wealth; in 

a good many of our people have 
gone to the opposite extreme, equally 
wrong, of condemning and_ looking 
askance and railing at men merely be- 
cause they have great wealth. At any 
rate, the rich man who aspires to honor 
and influence must prove his title to 
them apart from his wealth. If he has 
aspirations beyond mere monetary suc- 
cess, he must gain his spurs in altruistic 


have given the 


fact, 


idit 


effort and 
Unfortunately it is made very difficult 
for him to enter politics with honor and 
to put his abilities and experience in 
the service of his country in that field 
of activity. He can and does take part 
in all charitable 


service to the 


sorts of philanthropic, 


and communal work, and he does so 


with a greater generosity in the ex- 


penditure of his money and effort than 
is the case in any other country-—and, 
he does it nearly in al) cases purely from 


a sense of duty and public spirit. 
a 

THE COUNTRY IS PROSPEROUS. 
James McCrea, President Pennsylvania Railroad. 
HIS talk of industrial de 
of a general slump, of 
hard times is all a mistake. This 
country 
has been a shrink- 
age in some quar- 
ters, those who are 
predicting hard 
times certainly do 
not know the gen- 
eral conditions 
which obtain 
throughout the 


2pression, 
business 
while 


is prosperous, and, 


whole land. In the 
South the cotton 
crop is enormous, 


North- 
crops are 
In fact, 
country 


and in-the 
west the 
bountiful. 
in all the 





JAMES McCREA, 


President Pennsylvania 
K tilroad 


farm products, 
while not prodi- 
gious, are fair. There cannot be said 


to be hard 
only 
regions. 


times anywhere. There is 
slackness of business in some 
se 
OFFICIALS WHO TALK TOO MUCH. 
Hugh Gordon Miller, New York. 

r REQUIRES great combinations of 
| capital to carry on some industries. 
And such concerns should not, with- 

out a trial, be put in the category of 
convicted trusts in statements in the 
press by those in high authority. No 
business is safe under such maladmin- 
istration of justice. No business con- 
cern should be wantonly attacked in the 
public press by any spectacular official 
who may happen, in the school of Amer- 
ican public affairs, to be too sudden a 
growth to be safe or sound, and who 
may have no knowledge of or regard for 
that delicate thing called business 
‘‘credit.’’ If we must have such offi- 
cials temporarily in the public service, 
clothed with authority, commerce has a 
right to demand that they be muzzled 
when out of court, and that they shall 


not be allowed to plunge about orating | 


as the mouthpiece of the administration 


or bellowing like a ‘‘bull in the china 

shop’’ of American industries. 

HOW TO REGULATE CORPORA- 
TIONS. 


Congressman Littleton, of New York. 


there | 











HE Sherman law cannot possibly | 


be made effective in exterminat- | 
ing the real evil without carrying 


with it too large a sacrifice of the whole | 


industrial fabric, 
and it should be ab- 
solutely repealed 
and a new policy 
or scheme of legis- 
lation be inaugu- 
rated. Any new 
policy must have 
inherent in it the 
central idea that 
competition is the e 
final law of all life, 
but that it is a 
growth just as co- 
operation is a 
growth; that it is 
the law of trade 
and barter, but not 
the law of statutes. It is not competi- 
tion which we seek to maintain, but the 
unhindered right to compete. The Fed- 
eral government should require corpor- 
ate concerns, before entering the field 
of interstate commerce, not merely to 
obtain a license, but to submit its in- 
corporation, its status, its true condition 
to a board created for that purpose. 
Thus at the very foundation of inter- 
state commerce the Federal government 
would take a good grip upon the instru- 
ments and agencies engaged in it and 
would hold that grip against the com- 
mission of economic wrongs and out- 
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leader. 
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The dainty elegance, 

~ deserved popularity of 
Xi SHAKESPEARE make 
holiday gift. It can be appreciated by all what- 
ever their degree of culture. Every detail of letter 
press, paper and binding is marked by luxury and 
charm, and our easy terms are a boon to those who 
feel the financial pressure of the “festive season.’ 


$1.00 Secures an Entire Set 


Sent Free for Examination 
A complete set of BOOKLOVERS will be sent 


free for examination prepaid to any address, on 
receipt of the coupon below properly filled out. 
No money need accompany this coupon. 
The set may be returned at our expense if it fails 
to please you. Examination will cost you nothing 
and it places you under no obligation. If the books 
are what you want you can keep the entire set and 
send us One Dollar only, and you can pay the 
balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. 


the solid worth and the 
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The Booklovers Shakespeare 


40 Vols., 7,000 Pages Actual Size, 7x5 Inches 


The Booklovers is the Shakespeare 





of the discriminating. Many world- 
famed scholars contribute to make it 
the best edition for the general reader 
ever published. Its annotations, com- 
mentaries, glossary and other helps 
are as thorough as scholarship can 
make them, yet clear, so that any- 
one can understand and enjoy them. 
There are 40 charming volumes in the 
edition, 7x5 inches, the “handy size,”’ 
soft, easy to hold, light to carry. 
There are 40 magnificent full-page 
illustrations in color and hundreds of 
rare woodcuts. The Booklovers in- 
cludes everything that Shakespeare 
ever wrote, 7,000 pages inall. Every 
hidden meaning, every obscure word 
thoroughly explained, making 
Shakespeare as easy to understand 
as a popular novel 


AN $8.00 ART PORTFOLIO FREE 


Every year at Christmas time we are swamped 
with late-arriving orders which cause delay, 
disappointment and inconvenience to our cus- 
tomers and to ourselves. As an incentive to 
promptness we have decided to offer absolutely 
free of charge A MAGNIFICENT ART 


NOTE THESE GREAT 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


Topical Index in which you can 


find instantly any 
desired passage in the plays and poems. 


Critical Comments °° '":,"':"° 


charac 

ters. “They are selected from ‘on writings 

of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, 

Goethe, and many other world - famed 
Shakesperean scholars. 

A complete one in each 


Glossaries volume, explaining every 


dificult, doubtful or obsolete word 
Two Sets of Notes 2»: ‘te 
general read- 
er and a supplementary set for students. 
These give 


Arguments Manag 


clear and instructive prose. 


hick ist he 
Study Methods 7 i ' furnish the 


quivalent of a 
formal course of Shakesperean study 


Life of Shakespeare °* ”: 


Israel 
Gollanez, with critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer 
Baynes and Richard Grant White. 


a condensed 1S 


each play in 











PORTFOLIO to each one of the first 200 
whose order reaches us in time 

This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shakesperean pictures and 
photographs of views in the Shakesperean country. It would cost $8 if bought in an art store. The 
plates are 9’2x 12’ inches in size. Framed at small expense, or just as they are, they will decorate 
and beautify your home. 
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The regular price of the Booklovers has recently been ad- "The 
vanced from $58.00 to $62.00. DURING THE HOLIDAY // "geal 
SEASON, HOWEVER, WE OFFER A SMALL New York 


EDITION OF THE WORK AT JUST HALF-PRICE 
—$31.00. This low figure and our generous selling 


You may send pre- 
paid, for my exam- 
ination, a set of the 
Booklovers Shakespeare 





plan will rapidly clear out this limited offer. To in half-leather binding. 
" p If the b oks are satisfactory, 

secure one of these bargains you must act I shall pay you $1.00 with 
. > sia five days after their receipt, ’ 
promptly. Send the coupon now. To-mor- 2.00 per month thereafter for 1S 
I are not! shall 
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he Musically Educated Canary 
We guarantee /“o ZWhy does this bird si tter thar 
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Guaranteed Singers $5 
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AGENTS 1002 Profit 


Hundreds are coining money selling Nove Ity Knives. 
Many etyles and sizes Transparent handles, dec- 
orated with secret society emblems, photos, ad- 

dress, etc. Hundreds of designs to choose from. 

Easy sellers. Big profits. D. Wilson, one of our 

hustlers reporte: 


ONE MONTH'S PROFIT $260 


C. E. Warner, another live one, made $80.00 in 8 
days, working in the noon hour only. We want 
more likethem. Why not you? No experience 
needed, We teach you how. Exclusive territo 
Elegant sample outfit furnished. Catalog and 
terms on request. on't wait— Write quick—Today 
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wy a 
A Helpin an 
ping Hand 

Phe I. C. S. actually takes the work- 
ing man by the hand and helps him to 
prosperity. 

You may be working under such cir- 
cumstances that advance seems impos- 
sible, but the I. C. S. will show you 
how toGO UP. You m: iy now havea 
fairly good position, but you can go 
still higher. Just ponre the example set 
by thousands of I. S. men who have 
made good and are ph Foam good 

Every month an average of over 400 


students of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools voluntarily report 
Bib Sah abd 


an increase in their earnings. 

Think a man who a short time 
ago was earning but $10 a week and is 
now earning five times that amount. 
Think of a day laborer being qualified 
as a superintendent as the result of 
I. C. S. training. 

These are not exceptional 
There are thousands of them 
I. C. S. will tell you who they are 

Mark and mail the coupon at once, and the 1. C. S$ 
will offer you special advantages. 
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Explain, without further obligation on my part, how} 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 


cases, 
Che 





Automobile Ranning Civil Service Spanish || 
Mine Superintendent Architect Freneh 
Mine Foreman Chemist German 


/ | Italian 
Commercial English 
Building Contractor 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 


Piambing , Steam Fitting | 
I 
Show Card Writing | 
| 


1 

| Languages 

Conerete Construction 

| Civil Engineer 

Textile Manufaetaring 

| Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan,. FE - ay r 

| Advertising Man 

Stenographer 

| Bookkeeper 

Poultry Farming 





Flectrical Engi 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 














Name 





Present 0 cupation - — 
Street and No - . _ ial 
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Alaska, the Outcast. 


i from page ¢ 
our shivering people to the north are de- 
voting serious attention to the matter 
of keeping body and soul together. In 
Alaska, at this season of the year, fuel 
is required by the inhabitants of every 
section. Recently quoted Seattle whole- 
sale prices are as follows: House or 
lump coal, $5 a ton; nut coal, $3.75; 
screenings, $2.25 a long ton. In Cali- 
fornia coal retails at from $6 to $18 a 


gross ton, dept 
consumption and 


Dr. Brooks poi: 


ling upon the point of 
quality of coal. As 
ted out, the high cost of 
fuel on the Pacific seaboard is strikingly 
illustrated when 
between the 
those 

For example, in 
wholesale price of coal in 
New York City varied from about $1.60 
to $2.20 a gross ton. This was for coal 
of a much better grade than any sold on 
the West coast. At the same time, the 
price for varied 
from about $2.50 to $5, according to its 
size. Along the Pacific 
Alaska the retail price of 
from about $8 to $15, 
$18 to $25 aton. Practically 
imported into the interior, excepting a 
little used for blacksmithing purposes, 
on which the freight alone would be $75 a 
ton. To these prices for coal in Alaska 
must be added local _ transportation 
charges, which may amount to 
than the original cost of the coal. 

‘*For all the good these coal fields of 
Alaska do us, they might as well be in 
Timbuctoo,’’ remarked Samuel Blum, 
president of S. Blum & Co., a banker 
and merchant of Valdez, in a conversa- 
tion we had there. ‘*The question of 
opening up the coal fields of the Terri- 
tory may be an academic one for the 
people of the United States, and for 
them there may be plenty of time for 
this question to be adjusted properly and 
with due regard for the very advanced 
ideas that have lately come into exist- 
ence on this subject; but for the people 


comparison is made 
prices quoted above and 
Atlantic coast. 

1908 the 


bituminous 


of coals on the 


average 


wholesale anthracite 
Se aboard of 
coal varied 
and at Nome from 


no coal 


more 


lof Alaska it has become a very concrete 


proposition. In this respect Alaska 
may be likened in her plight to a man 
found in a half-dead condition produced 
by starvation, with a number of well- 
meaning persons surrounding him argu- 
ing with each other which would be the 
best kind of food to give him and in 
what quantity it should be administered. 
Should such a discussion last.too long, 
the man might die.’ 

And, while our doctors are disagree- 
ing, Alaska continues to sink. Those 
well-known specialists, Dr. William H. 
Taft and Dr. Walter L. Fisher, are the 


latest which the family 
They have prescribed the leasing of the 
coal fields Dr. Richard A. 


nas called in, 


Ballinger 


and Dr. William Sulzer, of New York, 
are violently opposed to this idea. If 
the public land laws of the country were 


good enough to settle the West, why are 
they not good enough to settle Alaska 
with, is their diagnosis. Dr. Gifford 
Pinchot and Dr. Miles Poindexter, who 
responded to a sudden hurry call and 
hastened over the path of Dr. Fisher, 
may come forth with a brand-new cure 


time, the muck-rakers, 
‘*Hospital Street 


sign, continue to how! 


all. In the mea 
aisregaraing the 
Please Be Quiet 


misrepresent and Irritate the patient 
Is it not about time for the legislative 
doctors and Congress to get together 
and give Alaska a square deal? 
ae 
Idle School and Church 
Buildings. 
FREER use of school buildings 


*hool h 
jurayging 


A outside of regulars 
one of the enc 
the times. The movement began in 
New York City, about twenty 
ago, with the organization of the free 
nublie lecture system under the board of 
education. It to most 
of the large 


murs 18s 


signs of 


has since spread 
cities throughout 
used for a wide 
and re 


outside of school 


try. School edifices are 
variety of civic, 
activities 
hours, and new buildings are constructed 
with these ends in view. It is to be re- 
gretted that the proverbial conservatism 
of small towns and vil 


social ‘reative 


days and 


has worked 


] . 
lages 


against the introduction of the system, 
for in proportion to the population the 
need there is just as great as in the 


large cities. Where land is cheap, no 
school should be erected without a gen- 
this 
order that the school playground may be 
also the public playground, available at 
all times. 
lem by the roofs of school 
buildings for this purpose, but it is only 
because it is the best that can be done 
under the circumstances. A 
taxpayer will say that he does not care 
how much the schools cost, provided the 
community gets dollar for dollar in re- 
turn. There can be no surer way to 
increase returns from this investment 
than a well-regulated use of the school 
equipment outside of school hours. 

But how about the churches in 
connection? Millions of 
locked up in their edifices also, and on 
the average they are used even fewer 
hours than schoo! buildings. Much work 
of the same sort could be done by 
churches, though it may be that Protes- 
tant denominations will best — Prot- 
estants, while the Roman Catholic 
Church looks after the needs of its own 
people. The important consideration is 
to meet the needs of the people. We 
do not hesitate to say that a church 


erous provision in respect also, in 


utilizing 


sensible 


this 


| 
the coun- | 


New York solves the prob- | 


dollars are | 





with its doors locked except on Sunday | 


and a few hours on other days, and 
which is closed altogether certain weeks 
or months of the summer, is exerting 
the weakest sort of influence on the non- 
church-going population and failing mis- 
erably to line up to the New Testament 
standard of service. The sentiment in 
favor of a more frequent and more varied 
utilization of church buildings for the 
benefit of humanity is bound to increase 
and prevail. 











LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


TEST FOR YOURSELF 
Mix the best cocktail you know 
how —test it side by side wi 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smovih- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 
Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready ' 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 










Hartford New York London 
+ 
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“See 
New 
} 
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Metal gun (reproduction of Colt’s six-shooter ) 
inserted in a stitched holster of splendid leather 
Absolutely the most unique and aovel Watch 
Fob ever put on the market. It makes a 
powerful hit. An appropriate and appreciated 
Holiday Gift. Send 25 ceats (coin) and we 
will send send you one of these fobs by next 
mail, prepaid. ONE dollar will bring FIVE 
Fobs. You can sell the other four lobs quickly 

9 and have one FREE for your profit, 
day and be A GUN MAN, 


Alamo Leather & Novelty Co. 


Desk L, 418 Ave. D, San Antonio, Texas 


Send to- 









Only 
40 Cents 


Anti - Nicotine Calahash Pipe 
HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on the lines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd. I have placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which 
absorbs the nicotine and uses it to color the pipe like the finest Meers: be 
You do not have to * 

Three for One Dollar 5..))yi5}ipe. There 
fumes. Tet is always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver m 
nts each, three for a d:llar, Sent prepaid anywhere with @ copy « 
fine catalog of smokers’ articles. Send today. Money back if not satisfied 


H, Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 109 Menges Bidg., St.Louis, Moa 















i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 

and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men a 
Capital to t for 
* Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
, Write today, 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M71 Marden Bullding 
Washington, D. 0, 





&, R. WARDEN 
President 

















ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths at 


MUDLAVIA 


For RHEUMATISM 


We desire a physician's statement before accepting patients 


Reservations f sccommodations must be made in advance 
eo to bebe Je = no longer necessary. Amp evi- 
n forwarded on application to 


Manager Mudiavia, Kramer, Ind. 











SCHMIDT 


BIG-HEARTED AGENTS OF SANTA CLAUS. 


Cincinnati business men who will play Santa Claus to more than ten thousand children of the 


tenements. 
for the children 


“very worthy poor family in Cincinnati will receive one or more Christmas baskets 
They distributed five thousand baskets last Christmas and the number will be 


doubled this c ouieg Christmas so that all children in Cincinnati will be happy on Christmas day. 


Left to right: T. J 
Stacy Hill 


Edmonds, R. 
Seated, left to right: 


T. McComas, S. 
John L. Schuff, Otto Armleder, Gustav Drach and H. H. Suydam 


P. Stansberry, H. L. Manas, W. G. Brown, J. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Leslie’s Weekly ”’ 








HoLp Fast 
PAPER CLIPS 


ARE ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT 
EPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 
AS THE BEST BECAUSE THEY 


Are free from projecting points that injure the hands 
and papers. 

Will not pick up other papers on the desk or in the 
letter file. 

Can be used on the CORNER as well as on top of the sheet. 

Will hold securely 2 to 40 sheets. 

Cost no more than inferior clips 

Are quickly applied or removed 

Can be used over and over. 

i Do not mutilate the paper. 

Always hold their shape. 

Cannot tangle or tear. 

Are the strongest. 





if 100, 15c. ; 2 boxes 25c 
ten boxes, 1,006 Clips, $i 00; 
Cartons, Sifty boxes, 5,000 Clips, $4 50. 


CUTTER-TOWER CO. 


403 HATHAWAY BUILDING 


, MASS. 
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NOVEMBER THIRTIETH, 


1911 


The World’s Greatest Generator. 





PUTTING A MONSTER 


( monies marking the starting of a powerful mac 
ves as big as the one shown in the background. 

Jr., third vice-president of the New York 
lated Gas (¢ ompany, of New York, Nicholas | 


Edison Co., 


TURBINE IN SERVICE. 


hine capable of producing as much power as seven 

Within the railing, from left to right, are J. W 
W.H. Bradley, chief engineer of the Con 
Brady, first vice-president of the Edison Company 


George B. Cortelyou, former Secretary of the Treasury, and now president of the Consolidated Gas 


Company. Mr 


N ELECTRIC generator, the larg- 
est in the world, was placed in 
service by the New York Edison 

Company at its Waterside station re- 

cently. George B. Cortelyou, former 

Secretary of the Treasury and now the 

president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 

pany of New York, turned the key which 
put the big engine in motion. The 
greatest of playwrights could not have 
conjured up a more dramatic and spec- 
tacular setting for the starting of this 
electrical monster than the one which 
really existed at Waterside. Opposite 
the new machine stood seven huge ver- 
tical engines, an older type of generat- 
ing apparatus, working might and main. 

At the time appointed for the starting, 

the guests ranged themselves about the 

giant turbine. Suddenly the first of 

the line of vertical engines came to a 

stop and the turbine got under way. 

Then one by one the other vertical en- 


4 


gines were stopped and their entire 
‘‘load’’ was transferred to the great 


turbine. 

From a state of idleness the grim 
monster leaped into roaring activity, 
assuming the whole work of the seven 
vertical engines, all of which were 
brought to a dead stop. Several years 
ago these vertical engines represented 
the highest efficiency in current produc- 
tion, and now comes a single machine in 
comparison with which they are but as 
toys. The turbine occupies but slightly 
more floor space than one of the vertical 
engines. This great generator has a 
capacity of 30,000-horse-power, suffi- 
cient to supply all the current for the 
city of Providence, R. I., or any city of 
about 250,000 population. Alone it 
would supply a chain of cities such as 
Albany, Syracuse and Utica. Its power 
is equal to that of the largest ocean 
liner, thirty of the largest express 
locomotives or a line of horses six 
abreast and ten miles long. 

The New York Edison Company is the 
successor to the Edison Electric {llumi- 
nating Company, the first corporation 
ever organized to do incandescent light- 
ing on a permanent basis. The present 
Edison system is the largest of its kind 
in the world. The first district station 
and distributing system were developed 
by Thomas A. Edison personally. For 
many months, day and night, the work 
had his constant and direct supervision. 
That which is to-day the best in the 
generation and distribution of electric 
current is proceeding on lines which he 
then discovered and utilized—the direct 
connected unit, the underground systems, 
the meter, in addition to the high re- 
sistance incandescent lamp, the founda- 
tion of all. The Waterside generating 
stations occupy two city blocks and have 
a capacity of 500,000 - horse - power. 
They are the largest of their kind in the 
world. At present there are 1,114 
miles of mains, feeders and cables in 
the underground system. Through these 
is supplied current for practically the 
entire island of Manhattan, containing 
21.093 square miles, and the borough of 
the Bronx, having 40.65 square miles. 


hardly been touched as yet. 


Cortelyou formally started the big machine. 


More than 100,000 customers are sup-| 


plied through 122,000 meters. The in- 
stallations aggregate 4,341,000 incan- 
descent lamps, 40,200 are lamps and 
263,500-horse-power in motors. The 
boilers of the Waterside stations are the 
largest in the world and consume 3,000 
tons of coal aday. The bunkers on the 
roof of the stations have a capacity of 
30,000 tons. The coal storage yards at 
Shadyside, N. J., have a capacity of ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons. 


we ele 
A Sane Christmas. 
HE LOGIC of recent years demands 
a sane Christmas quite as much 


as a ‘‘safe and sane Fourth.’’ 


Some good work has already been done, | 
especially by the department stores of | 


our Eastern cities, in refusing to keep 


their stores open at night during the| 


pre-Christmas rush. Many thousands of 
clerks, who had previously been fearfully 
overworked at this time and who came 
to Christmas Day physically unable to 
enjoy it, gratefully testify to the bless- 
ing the change has meant to them. In 
addition, the have found that 
their Christmas trade, instead of being 
cut into by the change, has actually in- 
creased. The public can do its shopping 
quite as easily before six-thirty as be- 
fore ten-thirty p.m. This phase of a 
sane Christmas ought to spread to every 
city and every section of the country. 

But the biggest field for reform—in 
the matter of giving presents—has 
A sacred 
holiday has become commercialized __In- 
discriminate giving, giving beyond the 
limits of one’s purse in order to keep 
pace with some one else, giving of use- 
less and trifling presents, giving from a 
supposed necessity in order to ‘‘pay 
back’’ a present received have combined 
to destroy the simplicity and whole- 
heartedness which formerly marked the 
day. Thus it is that the Christian world 
sighs its relief rather than regret when 
the season is past. Last July, inspired 
by the success of the ‘‘sane and safe 
Fourth’’ movement, some people of In- 
dianapolis formed a league to promote a 
sane observance of Christmas among 
Christian nations. The pledge of the 
league is as follows: 


stores 


“TL will from this time forward neither give nor 
accept Christmas presents outside my own immedi- 
ate household, and I will do all I can, by distributing 
literature and by other propaganda work, to dis- 
courage the senseless practice of indiscriminate 
Christmas giving to the end that true human love 
and brotherhood may reign in the hearts of men 
instead of maudlin insanity which now disgraces 
the day.” 


The promise to confine both giving and 
receiving to one’s immediate family does 
not, we take it, interfere with the 
Christmas charity which provides for 
the needy stranger. It is here that the 
Christmas spirit is at its best, and the 
saving effected through the abolition of 
indiscriminate exchange of presents will 
give us all more to use in this way. 
Room for the old-fashioned Christmas, 
with its simple and genuine hospitality, 
sensible gifts for the poor and needy in 
particular and good cheer for all! 


In answering alvertisements please mention 
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clude Nashville. 


No finer climate in the world at 


or in returning, 


of real historical interest. 


ing country. You'll find near 


—the Hermitage, the home of Andrew 
Jackson, the nation’s second Mt. Vernon. 
oreat Mammoth Cave, one of the 
wonders of the world, incomparable in 


grandeur and beauty. 


—the 


the battlegrounds of Nashville, Frank 
lin, Fort Donelson, Murfreesboro, Chick- 
amauga and Missionary Ridge. 


kind of information, address 


207 Stahiman Bidg. 





Y 





The Hermitage, the Nation’s Second Mt. Vernon. 


Stop Over in Nashville—You’ll Be Delighted 
With the Place, the People and the Climate. 


A trip South would not be complete unless you in- 
There’s a lot of reasons. 

It is the half-way point on direct trunk lines between the East 
or Middle West and extreme Southern points 
the very time the public travels South 
Nashville is a wholesome city, hospitable, enter- 


ivantages an 


taining, endowed with great natural ac 


4 
Outdoor amusements, fine drives, and a beautiful and rich surround- 


NASHVILLE 


This will be a splendid opportunity for business men and manufac- 
turers to combine business with pleasure and see Nashville, with a view 


of establishing a plant or a branch in the city of opportunity. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


TRAVELING. 
SOUTH 
THIS 

WINTER? 


a pleasant break in travel. 


d surrounded by points 


the tomb of President Polk, 


National Cemeteries 


two 


—on every side beautiful Southern 


homes. 


—splendid hotels, that in point of serv- 


ice and satisfaction, challenge compar- 
ison with any of the large hotels of the 
country. 


For any 


Nashville, Tenn. 





a 








Criticizing a Friend. 


HE Bureau of Municipal Research 
of New York City fills a unique 
and much-needed field. It is re- 

grettable that the Central Federated 
Labor Union, under a misapprehension 
of the true mission of the bureau, should 
propose its abolition by the Legislature. 
‘‘The real pathos of this resolution of 
the union,’’ says Director Henry Bruere, 
of the bureau, ‘‘is that it does not seem 
to appreciate that padded pay-rolls, 
loafing labor gangs, shirking foremen 
and useless salaried officials are infinitely | 
more injurious to labor and the welfare | 
of labor’s dependents than the tem- 
porary loss of city employment of a few 
men whose services the city does not re- 
quire.’’ It is not strange that political 
contractors who have robbed the city of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars should | 
wish to do away with the Bureau of | 
Municipal Research, but it is surprising | 
that these contractors can get the Cen- 
tral Federated Labor Union to ‘‘pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire.’’ 
Wherever it has been evident that 
more men were employed than were 
needed, the bureau has recommended | 
the reduction of labor forces. But the] 
labor unions should know also what the 
bureau has done to save the lives of the | 
babies of the poor, something of its | 
work in securing efficient physical ex- 
amination of laborers’ children in the} 
public schools, better tenement-house | 
administration, improved methods in| 
operating public baths, 








the study of | 
ways and means to prevent unnecessary ! 
poverty and in seeking to find how work- | 
ingmen and workingwomen can keep 
their children out of orphan asylums and | 
hold their families together when sick- 
ness and adversity come upon them, and | 
what the city can wisely do to find em- 
ployment for the unemployed. It would | 
seem that a bureau which numbers these 
things among its activities should have 
the support of all labor organizations 

** Lestie’s Weekly.”’ 





New, Patented, Combination Tool 


Sells in every home. Big 
demand. Low price to agents. 
Fast seller. 10 tools in one. 
oe forged from finest 
steel. $5.60 worth of tools for 
the priceofone. Jack Wood 
sold 100in one week, his profit 
$80.00. Write quick for free 
sample to workers, 


THOMAS TOOL CO. 
3414 Barny St. Dayton, Ohie 


AGENTS 100% pRoFit 





ALWAYS THE SAME 
elele) ie) By 





Excellence 





comes in every 
bottle bearing 
the triangular 
label. Just re- 
member this— 
and order Blatz. 


“The Finest Beer 
Ever Brewed” 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 


1 
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FINANCIAL 





1898---1911 


JjJohnMuir &(0 


* Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


We have ‘ ‘ i€ vo to 
st while ive S rd 
ck t t r e 
vo l € \ you 
ive tha if i 
; ('y \ ( ] 
/ ”y 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








ro 
“The Bache Review” 


Lhe Weekly | incial Review t 5.3. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New \ rk pure ted veekiv Dy the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on applicat 1 to ivestors inter- 
sted 


Advice to individual investors 
given on requst. 


- 


is papet when 





Leslie's Weekly’’ requests you to mention t 
writing for above Review 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet 
Advantages of Fractional Lot Trading 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & CO. 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


884 Columbus Avenue. 




















The “Rainy Day” 
is sure to come 


but you will be prepared for it if 
you have saved and invested wise- 
ly in sound, marketable securities. 


tell such 


securities and buy them for you in 


We can you about 
any amount you wish. No amount 
is too small to receive our most 
careful attention. Many high class 
bonds are issued in denominations 


of $100. and $500. Write for book- 


let, “ Small Bonds for Investors.” 


BEYER & COMPANY 
52 William St., New York 








First Mortgage | 
| 6% Short Term Bond 


issued by old-established, prosperous 
manu- 
facturing a standard staple which is in 


corporation of high standing, 


constant demand 


@ Security behind this exceptional 
seasoned industrial nearly 2% times 
amount of bond We recom- 
mend this bond as desirable 
investment. 


issue. 


most 


Circular on Re quest. 


C. E. Mitchell & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


41 Wall St. New York 





Discounts for Installment 
Merchants 


Excellent facilities for obtaining banking accommo 
jation for concerns rated at $75,000, or more, dealing in 
machinery, furniture, safes, pianos, refrigerators, etc 
etc Particulars on request 
WM. A. LAMSON, Commercial paper 
Formerly Nat’! Bank Examiner 60 Wall St., New York 
(Est. 1904) 


| answers in 
| questions having relevancy 





AS SPECIALISTS 


in the Common and Preferred Stocks of the 


UNITED STATES LICHT 
& HEATING CO. 


we execute all orders “at the market” and can give 

Investors and Speculators all the available infor 

mation rewarding the elopments in the 
Company's affairs 

The apparatus of this ¢ 

ot 


latest de 


ompany accomplishes the 


Lighting and Heatin Railroad Trains by ee. 
tricity without the us fa “third rail” or overhead 
or undereround wires 

IS THIS THE MARVEL OF THE AGE? 


We also execute ord r Stocks and Bonds, 


all ott 


vi 


SLATTERY & CO. 


Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 


Est. 1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 








\. OUERBEsS, S. W. SMITH aa Tt 
President of the President Ameri President 
First National can National ental B 
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NOTICE. - Subscribers to LESLIige’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and t 
this column to inquiries on financial 
to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answ ering questions, and all com- 
munications are treated confidentially A two-cent 
postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 
times a personal reply is necessary All inquiries 
should be addressed to “ Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


T IS the Thanksgiving season again. 
We can be thankful that business is 
better. But it is not the best. 

Conditions are improving, but they can 


improve still more. Prosperity is ap- 
proaching, but it is not here. It is an 
old si.ying that you cannot turn a good 


man 
man. 


jown. Uncle Sam typifies a good 

The United States is one of the| 
best of all of God’s great countries. I 
say this reverently. I fear we do not 
all bear in mind the beneficence of Prov- 
idence toward this nation from the hour 
of its birth amid the throes of a bloody 
revolution. 

Looking back a little, we find that the 
late rains and favoring weather have 
helped the farmers out of a year of 
drought, so that, on the whole, the crop 
situation proves to be much better than 
had been anticipated. The high prices | 
of the short crops make the farmers| 
happy. Some cotton raisers would have | 
better satisfied if there had not} 
been a record production of that staple, 
for it has brought such low prices that 
profits are shrinking. 

Uncle Sam has enough to go around 
to make everybody happy. The day has 
gone by when he had enough land, as we 
used to sing when I was a boy, ‘‘to give | 
every one a farm’’; but we are a prodi- | 
giously rich nation, if we only knew it, 
and could let good enough alone. 
| But we are law-crazy. Everybody 
wants a special law to meet his own re- 
|quirements. If he has a _ grievance 
lagainst a railway, against a corpora- 
|tion or against an individual, he wants 
a law to fit his special case and give 


been 


him vengeance. The farmer wants a 
law against the railway and the ele- 
vator man; the consumer wants a law 


against the farmer. 

As we are sending nothing but law- 
yers to our legislative bodies, and as 
their motto is, ‘‘The more law, the more 
business,’’ we are piling up new statutes 
everywhere in all the States and getting 
ourselves tangled up in making them 
workable. All this makes business for 
the 150,000 lawyers scattered through- 
out the country. Why not, when they 
had over two hundred members of the 
last Congress, with less than fifty rep- 
resenting the farmer, the workman and 
the business man? 

A few years ago a law was passed in 
the State of New York making it a mis- 
demeanor to feed an English sparrow. 
No one has paid any attention to it nor 
has any one been convicted under it. In 
Minnesota they passed a law recently, at 
|the demand of motorists, compelling 
farmers and other ‘‘users of wheeled 
vehicles’’ to have front and rear lights 
on their conveyances. Ridiculous as it 
may appear, a strict construction of the 
law, according to the attorney-general, 
will require front and rear lights, after 
dark, on baby carriages and even on 





wheelbarrows when they are trundled 
on the street. 
| Isn’t it about time that we called a 
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INVESTMENTS 


The word “investments” mea 
nothing but “‘stocks’’ to nine , 
of every ten individuals, while 
a matter of fact the record prov: 
that stocks are not a satisfacto: 
investment for even one man « 
of ten. 

Any man who can save $10 
month or any man who has save 
$200. or more can buy our mor 
gage certificates. They pay 4 
and payment of principal and j 
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Company. 
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lation? Isn’t it about time to clean 





house and wipe off the statute-books a 
lot of laws that are nothing but a dead | 
letter and that are a standing 
menace to national prosperity? We| 
have all heard of the blue laws of Con- 
necticut, some of them intended in the | 
early days to prevent flirtations, kissing 
and the distribution of the necessities of 
life on the Sabbath. 

We laugh at these laws, which have 
now fallen into ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’ 
But what have we to say about the black 
and blue laws, like the Sherman law and 
all the statutes intended to ‘‘bust’’ our 
industries and smash our railways? 
But for these we would be passing 
through an era of unexampled prosperity 
at this very moment. I repeat that 
some day we shall look back upon this 
period of hysteria with the same won- 
derment and surprise with which we 
look back upon the blue laws of the early 
days of New England. 

It looks to me as if the market were 
being tested to see how strong itis. It 
does not seem difficult to advance prices, 
but after every advance there is so much 
realizing that prices decline. This may 
indicate either that those who bought 
during the acute depression are eager to 
take their profit or that those who are 
accumulating stocks for an advance do} 
not want too much company. The mar- 
ket gives many evidences of inherent 
strength. I still believe that it is safer 
to buy than to sell and that those who 
have the means with which to purchase 
and to follow the market down on reces- 
sions will profit in the end. 


others 


S., Patterson, Okla I do not advise the purchase 
of the Burlingame Tel. Typewriter stock 

Cc. R. M., Kittanning, Pa.: I do not consider the 
Colorado Yule Pfd. as ‘‘a good investment.”’ It is 
liberally capitalized. 

X., Baraboo, Wis.: The Dan Patch electric stock 
does not commend itself to me, either for invest- 
ment or speculation 

Y., Cincinnati: After all the losses sustained in 
plantation and mining stocks my advice to leave 
them alone is still the best that can be given. Buy 
stock exchange securities for which you can always 
find a market | 

Banker, Seattle, Wash As good a weekly finan- | 
cial review as the investor and speculator can get 
for information and advice is published by J. 8. | 
Bache & Co., bankers, 42 Broadway, New York, 
for their customers Any of my readers can have a | 
copy if they will write to Bache & Co. for it 

W.. Valley Falls, R. I Allis Chalmers, Pfd., is 
simply a speculation It does “not pay dividends | 
and the bonds of the company have greatly de- 
preciated. They are a more attractive speculation 
than the stock and at this writing are selling 
around 60 

Industrial, Nashville, Tenn.: Well established 
industries can always secure loans if their credit is 
good. Hon. Wm. A. Lamson, an ex-National | 
Bank Examiner, at 60 Wall St., New York, deals in | 
commercial paper. He invites communications 
from any of my readers who seek banking accommo- 
dations and who are rated at $75,000 or more. 

New York Security, Alleiitown, Pa.: The 6 per- 
cent bonds to which you refer, pay their interest, 
semi-annually. They are issued by the New York 
Realty Owners, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., and are 
fully described in their free booklet No. 18. A copy 
will be sent any reader who will write to the New 
York Realty Owners for it. 

Youngster, Jackson, Fla.: You can begin by 
buying five shares and your $200 will be a sufficient 
margin to start your operations. Write to J. F 
Pierson, Jr.. & Co. for their free booklet on the 

Advantages of Fractional Lot Trading.”” They 
are members of the New York Stock Exchange, 74 
Broadway, N. Y 

G., Atlanta, Ga.: It is very difficult to secure 
capital, in our great financial centers, for purely | 
local enterprises in other places. It is always felt 
that if such enterprises have great merit, that fact | 
would be recognized by local investors. Local 
bankers should be able to prbvide funds for deserv- 
ing local enterprises, especially with a money mar- 
ket as easy as this has been ; | 

A., Lewiston, Maine: I look upon the stock of | 
the proposed new cheap-store combination as de- 
cidedly speculative The field is well occupied. 
\ new enterprise that asks outsiders to put in the 
capital on the prospect of making a great commer- 
cial success is not looked upon favorably from the 
investor's standpoint If you want to speculate, 
that is another thing. 

X. Y. Z. W., Washington, D. C.: [I never heard 
of the sugar company or the lead company Notb- 
ing is known of either on Wall Street As a rule, 
it is safe to leave such things alone. Why not buy 
something with a market and a standing: something 
listed on the exchanges. such as other successful 
investors and speculators buy You never find 
them touching mining, plantation, magazine and 
similar schemes, that are being peddied all around 
the country on a stiff commission 





(Continued on page 611.) 
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We Furnish Suggestions 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 









reonal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No 
25 Certificates of Deposit also for saviny investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kans 








To moderate investors---not speculators State occupa 
tion and amount you can put to safe and profitable use 
Address GEO, H. HEAFFORD & CO., Fisher Building 


CHICAGO, ILL, References, 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Financial advertisements always 


bring satisfactory results. If you 
have investment offerings send 
us your advertisement. Pages 


close every Wednesday. 

Leslie’s Financial Advertising Man 
will be glad to confer with you 
regarding your Financial Adver- 
tising. 
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If it has value, the officers of the company 
vnizing that fact, should be able to pay you a cover the 
price I have constantly advised against the 


than your savings bank pays 


per cent 


ist Co 


, t 
eu 


amounts I recommend this company as one 
the best and safest It passed through the 
panic of 1907 in splendid shape That was 
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, : . . al. . cost of living to seek to increase their income and 
er’s Hints to Money-makers. | oe eee ee eee eee eee, batrocned 
gilt-edged securities to others paying a higher rate 
Continued from page 610.) of interest and having a little speculative quality 
4 number of real estate bonds and mortgages are 
Paul, Minn fam unable to advise re offered on a six per cent. basis by parties of good 
propositior It is a business with standing who invite an examination of their refer 
tirely unfamilia ences \ prudent investor can always make his 
Min I see nothing attractive in’ own investigation of such references It is well to 
tock It h as if there would be vyrite to parties who offer such securities and ask for 
rm pectic in the oil industry here full information which you can examine at leisure 
judgment the little concerns will) Short-term six per nt. first mortgage bonds are 
han they have ever done recommended by ¢ Mitchell & Co., investment 
Mexico: 1. The Title Ciuarantee & | bankers, 41 Wall St., New York, for their custom 
I , Broadwa New York 2 I have ‘ ers is a most desirable investment W ite to Mitch 
1 of Union Pacific it iew of its earn- | ej] & Co. for their circular of information 
ormous assets $ [| would hold it if I Anxious, San Francisco: No one hnows when the 
“ = Wisconsin: Wabash Common market is at bottom prices nor when it is at the top. 
ear from 12 to 27 Che road is not in I'wenty-five years experience in Wall Street has de- 
favorable condition financial but it | monstrated to me that after the market ha had a 
nwise to sell your stock at a loss No drastic liquidation and continuous decline the 
has been issued chances are all in favor of an advar This is 
ite, Rutland, Vt I have no doubt that | always so after a pani or semi-panicky decline 
be made in real estate in many large | For this reason experienced speculators were pt 
great deal has been made during the | chasers on the recent smash when most peonle were 
rowth of Chicago Much more will be elling. George H irr & Co., bankers, 41 Wall St., 
hose who buy well-located real estate in | New York, are advising their clients to invest and 
part of that city If you are inter have prepared a booklet of information for small and 
vestments of this character write to : 
‘ P. Campbell, 160 W Jackson Blvd large investors. Ar of my readers: can have a 
' information concerning Chicago reai | COPY if they will write to Burr & Co., for their 
older A 
Nashville, Tenn.: You can get a high- Spec., St. Paul: Two low prices industrials both 
d of as small a denomination as $100. | representing profitable industries and which may 
ide by making it work for you instead | become active, whenever, the market shows strength 
icile If you buy a good bond, it is | are U.S. Light & Heating com., selling around 15 
terest day and night while you sleep. | and American Ice com., selling ata littie above these 
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Even the banks in such localities exact John Muir & Co., Broadway, New ork City, 
» 10 per cent., and get it without trouble make & spec ialty of small lots. 2. American Beet 
sume the best rates of interest are paid either Sugar Pfd. is pretty well secured since the Common | 
ka or Oklahoma Oklahoma Farm Mort- | 5 ©arning and paying dividends. You might find 
f well secured, ought to be as good as any. | & better speculation in Kansas City Southern Pfd 
te to the Oklahoma Farm Mortgage Co., Both are re asonably safe with improving business 
mma City, Okla., for their booklet # viving conditions ; The statement of the Brunswick- 


f farm mortgages and rate of interest they pay 
\tlanta, Ga.: The reason why Ontario & 
paying 2 per cent., sells around 40 and 

n Railroad Common paying no dividends 
nly about 10 points lower, is because specu 

believe there is a greater opportunity for a, 

the latter than in the former From the 
ment standpoint the former is, of course, the 

ittractive The earnings of O. & W. are just it 
sufficient to pay the 2 per cent. dividends 

Southern Common is not paying dividends 

s possibilities of earning more than 2 per cent 
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tive investments 
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these are borne in mind by the speculator | 
Billings, Mont I would not sacrifice Great 
hern ore In the enormous development of 


on industries, these ore lands should play an 
tant part The capitalization of the planta — 
tock is altogether too generous. It is a close manufacturers of the United 


ration with no market for the stock that I can 
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of plantation, magazine, mining, oil and 
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Begin by investing your 

You can begin with as small an 
You will get a better rate of inter 
You can deposit 
amount as $10 a month and receive 
interest and apply your deposit to the 
of a perfectly safe guaranteed first mort 
certificate Write to the Title Guarantee & 
176 Broadway, New York, and ask for 
plan for making safe investments of small or 
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Western people are begin- 
ning to that if you 
save the pennies the dol- 
lars will take care of 
themselves. The great 
Eastern dailies may sell 
for a penny, but the free-spending West has will- 
ingly paid five cents for its papers. Children have 
been brought up to ask for a nickel for candy, 
while in other sections where pennies have been 
used the smaller coin would fill the bill. All ex- 
penditures have been upon the nickel basis. If a 
purchase comes to an odd amount, the total is put 
up to make the even nickel for the shopkeepers, 
while many of the necessities of life have been 
priced on the five-cent scale. Housewives are now 
beginning to see that considerable economies may 
be effected by a freer use of the penny. ‘‘ Dealers, 
bankers and retailers admit,’’ says President W. 
W. Armstrong, of the National Copper Bank of 
Salt Lake City, ‘‘that if about two million pennies 
could be scattered through the cash registers in 
the small stores, there would be an appreciable de- 
cline in the cost of living, for the poorer families 
at any rate.’’ Aside from the actual amount of 
money saved, mothers will appreciate the advan- 
tage to their children in teaching economy and 
greater care in the use of money. The only good 
feature we see about the penniless plan is that no 
church-goer could then drop a penny on the plate 
and the Sunday schools would be saved from the 
penny collection. 
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Woman’s contention that 
her entrance into politics 
would help to purify it is 
borne out by the experi- 
ence of Kansas. Two 
thousand women hold pub- 
lic offices in that State, one hundred of whom oc 
cupy elective positions, and we have yet to hear of 
a charge brought against any of them. The fig- 
ures are remarkable when one reflects that ten 
years ago there was not a single woman holding 
elective office in Kansas. County superintentends 
head the list, with forty-nine women in that office ; 
five are county clerks, five county treasurers, ten 
registers of deeds and two probate judges, while 
one woman is a mayor. Women have had munici- 
pal suffrage in Kansas for thirty years, but it is 
significant that, in all the offices mentioned, women 
were elected by the votes of men alone, except in 
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The fittest survive 1 
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American Shoes in Demand. 


export 


many people as reside in New York and 
American shoemakers are 
extending their trade to all parts of the 
fiscal 
ported less than 400,000 pairs of boots 
in 1890, 600,000 pairs; in 
1900, over 3,000,000 pairs ; 


the 


pairs; 
000 pairs, and in 1911 the number will 
exceed 8,000,000 pairs, to say nothing of 
the 1,000,000 pairs going to Porto Rico 
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The Bread and Butter Question 


O a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a 
little brighter, if there comes to her each month, as the result of her 
husband's foresight, a monthly income. 


That is just what the Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy 
of The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. 
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from the purpose for which it was taken out. It cannot be lost by the inex- 
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The policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the 
premiums in consequence of total and permanent disability from accident 


This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and 
now and then a little cake and cream. It is worth looking into, even though 
you already carry some insurance. 
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the case of the mayor, who was elected by both 
men and women. Limited woman suffrage has 
seemed to work so well in Kansas that it is pre- 


dicted that the question of full suffrage, to be sub- 
mitted to the voters at the next election, will carry 
without fail. 





Boston seems disposed to 
give women five years 
more of than Chi- 
cago will allow. The 


WHAT MEANS 
IT TO BE 
YOUNG. 


grace 








Y. W. C. A. of the latter 





city holds that a woman at 
thirty should be able to take care of herself, and 
so debars all above that age from the association’s 
home for young women. Boston, on the other 
hand, says that not until their thirty-fifth birthday 
will young women have to move out of the hand- 
some building now being erected in Temple Street, 
Cambridge. It may be necessary, because of lim- 
ited accommodations in the Y. W. C. A. homes, 
for the young women of thirty or thirty-five to 
give place to those still younger and with less ex- 
perience of life. But, generally speaking, arbi- 
trary statements concerning one’s age are of little 
value, and none equals the proverb that ‘‘A man 
is as old as he feels and a woman as old as she 
looks.’’ 











The average girl worker 

STARVATION is woefully underpaid. 
aaa Assisted by charitable 
and industrial organiza- 

tions and settlement work- 





ers, Miss Louise M. Bos- 
worth, Wellesley ’07, carefully investigated the 
condition of working girls of Boston. The conclu- 
sion reached is that they are generally underpaid, 
this resulting frequently in the lack of sufficient 
food and clothing. Miss Bosworth found girls in a 
Boston lodging-house district huddled into tiny 
rooms, cheerless and without comfort, as a matter 
of course, their occupants living on less than three 
meals a day, or, if the meals were enough in num- 
ber, lacking in quantity and poorly cooked. 
girls were found eating little or nothing, in order 
to save something out of their meager wages to 
buy clothing for the cold weather. Conditions 
such as have been here revealed give color to the 
statement so often made that much of the social 
evil is due to poverty. Apart from the tempta- 
tions to which this subjects young girls, as a mere 


Some 


In answering advertisements please mention Leslie's Weekly 


erest to Women 


matter of justice girls who are compelled to sup 
port themselves should be paid living wages. The 
public, we believe, will be willing to bear part of 
the increased cost, whatever it may be, that will 
insure to all working girls at least the simple 
necessities of sufficient food and clothing and warm 
and comfortable lodgings. 











Colorado, which has ac- 
IS DENVER corded women the privi- 
INCONSISTENT ? lege of the ballot, was 
hardly consistent in ob- 
jecting to admit women to 





the banquet given to Presi- 
dent Taft by the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 
The first plan was to admit them to the galleries 
only, but after protest had been made it was de- 
cided to sell tickets to the wives of members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and other women whose 
husbands or relatives were connected with the ban- 
quet. The custom has been growing everywhere 
to give women a place at banquets which were 
formerly confined to men. There might be some 
objection to this on the part of men inclined to go 
beyond the limits under the influence of the table’s 
good cheer; but if a liberal sprinkling of wives 
among them holds this in check, it is a custom 
which should be encouraged. 





Old but timely is the ad- 
vice that women should 


“PEED THE , 
try to please men in their 


BRUTE.” 











cooking. At a leading 
pure-food show, Mrs. L. 
H. Wallace, an English 


culinary expert, said, ‘‘One of the great troubles 
is that we women get into a rut,’’ and reminded 
her hearers that men do not always like the same 
old things. When some young married women, as 
the story goes, asked an elderly woman the secret 
of her long married felicity, her unexpected reply 
was, ‘‘Feed the brute.’’ Brute or not, men like 
to be well fed, and the English expert is right in 
suggesting that new dishes, scientifically prepared 
and daintily served, and a constant study of variety 
at the family table will give to the life of the 
home an element of distinction’and attractiveness 
within the reach of all. Indeed, it is in the home 
of small means that such a study can amount al- 
most to genius and produce its most remarkable 
results. 
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7, looked up and thought I saw a woman’s 
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| face was in its agony of tears. 
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such a thing 

am, anyhow? I 
come yere because 
ister could help me, en 
as much 


my 
ashamed of it and quiet Barbara Hop- 


What do yo’-all think I 
yere fo’ help, I 
I thought God’s min- 
’ he stan’s up en’ 
took en’ farmed 


come 


as says I ma 


tricity. gas, acetylene or line at 1-10 the ry . . rs 
cost. Burner fits all lamps. Safe; clean; odoriess own daughter! Y’ere him, God! Y’ere 
Tested or Without Mantle him!’ 
of P ! 
MOST PEFICENT CGHT POON ke 66 . . | 
jurious to eyes or health, Greatest scilerhion” It took ten minutes for me to see 


own mistake, become properly 


we kins. Then—and her face was like a 

ookie ’ ° 
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lil’ 
| Barbara got 
ain’t fo’ 


I couldn’t get her to rise. 


one to tell me!’ 


‘I can hear her voice yet. I can see 


how she turned to me. 


‘**Why, pastor,’ she said, ‘ma poor 
girl’s cursed! She’s cursed, pastor!’ 
to her climax. ‘It— it 
money !’ she whispere ad. 

**She dropped on her knees before me. 


is greater than the ales Help me, pastor!’ she pleaded. 
Right now is a big opportunity ‘ ene . ! . 
for you to join a safe and highly profitable Comme Help ma poor lil’ girl! She was ma 
Enterprise. Smal! sums can be invested to receive 


returns 
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baby! 

|mind her lil’ 
| was jes’ 
| pastor 


BIG MONEY FOR YOUIGI 


wh, she flung her 





She was such a prett: 
hands lak roses, en’ she 

lak a decent woman’s baby, 
jes’ lak the bestes’ baby in the 


baby! I 


tried to raise 
arms about 


stammered and her 


my knees. 





***Listen!’ she said. ‘When ma ole 
as cut up, yo’-all wanted to con- 
| vert me, en’ I wouldn’ be converted. 


But ef yo’ kin help ma lil!’ girl—ef yo’ 
kin get her to repent—ef yo’ kin 
bring tears to her eyes en’ git her to go 
to a ninstitution till she’s cured (I know 


jes’ 


she kin be cured)—why why—pastor, 
then I’ll believe in God!’ 
“‘T saw my light, gentlemen. I saw 


it right then. I knew what my congre- 
gation would say, but I made my resolu- 
tion. If I hurt some few people by 
taking this pair into the fold, I’d be 


| hurting those who ought ‘to know better 
|—I'd only 


be hurting those who’d had 
| their chance, whereas these poor things 
I mean these poor women, hadn’t had 
any chance at all. 
‘**Where is your daughter?’ I asked. 
‘‘The woman pointed to the door. 
***T got her to come that far,’ 


she 

isaid; ‘but she ‘lowed es how she was 
| afeared to come in.’ 

“I went out and got the girl—found 


her cowering in the bushes by the road- 
side—and brought her in. I talked to 
the mill-doctor on the telephone and con- 
vinced myself that Mazie Hopkins was 
simply suffering from a probably curable 
moral disease. I talked to the girl (I 


|The Girl ‘That Was Cursed 


remember she said, ‘I hate those mer 
I always hate ’em afterward! 1 would 
marry none of ’em When I marry a 
man, I don’ want to think of him that 
a-way!’), and I was soon made sure that 
she was repentant for such wrong as she 
was responsible for and willing to go to 
the asylum for treatment for the rest. 
[ had just been asking mother and 
daughter a few of the questions neces 
sary for what I now meant to do, and 
had received the proper replies, wher 
there was a low growling outside, then 
a shout, and then a jerking at the bell 
on my front door. 

‘I went to it and flung it open, the 
women, from some instinctive sense of 


danger, following me 
to me. 
**Outside the 
flaming pine 
men, 


and clinging fast 


with 
with 
coVv- 


night 


Knots 


ablaze 
crowded 
heads were 
masks and linen drapery. 
Throckmorton’s 
come true. 


was 
and 
face 5 
ered with linen 
White Deacon 
prophecy had alread) 

‘*l was standing with the hall light at 
my back. The figures of the women 
must have been quite visible. 

oe oO, ‘what do you cowards 


whose and 


Caps! 


I said, 


want?’ 
‘*For a bit nobody seemed inclined to 
reply; but then the man nearest me 


evidently the man that had been ringing 
my bell—muttered (and I knew 
trying to change his voice 
natural tones). 

***We ain’t cowards, pastor.’ 

‘Then why do you hide your 
I asked. now—what 
want?’ 

‘“‘There was another pause, but the 
bell-ringer, who seemed to be the leader, 
at last answered me. 

‘**We heard the Hopkinses had come’ 
up here,’ he said. 

‘**They have,’ said I. ‘You 
that well enough. What do 
with them?’ 

**Somehow the sound of 


he was 


from its 


faces?’ 


‘Come on, do you 


can see 
you want 
his own voice 
seemed to have emboldened the fellow. 

‘**We’re going to ride rail 
out o’ town,’ he declared. 

‘**You are not going 
of the sort,’ I replied. 


"em ona 


to do anything 


‘“*What, pastor? Don’ you know 
what these women have been?’ 
‘**T know what they are,’ said I, ‘and 


I know what, with God’s help, they are 
going to be from this night forward, 
and I am not going to let any coward or 
any fifty cowards impede God’s work.’ 
‘*Well, they certainly raised a row. 
They ran at me at last, but I knocked 
one man down and I tore the mask from 
the leader’s face. 
‘It was just as I had begun to guess 
-there, before me, stood the man on 
whose good-will my job and my chances 
of marrying my sweetheart down in 
Mobile depended—Mr. Throckmorton. 
‘*When they saw him unmasked, they 


‘all came to a stop. 


‘***Now, then,’ said I, without seem- 
ing to notice Throckmorton, ‘I’m going 
to have a little service in the church 
next door. Iam going to baptize these 
two women, and (I quote it in all rev- 
erence) ‘‘he that is without sin among 
you, let him cast a stone.”’’’”’ 

Calder stopped in his story—and his 
walk-—to pick up from the floor some of 
the illegible notes for his next Sunday’s 
sermon that his flying coat-tails had 
brushed from his writing-table as he 
wheeled by it. He always made notes, 
and always lost them, and never fol- 
lowed them when they had been found. 

‘*Well,’’ he resumed, ‘‘they growled 
and threatened, but they followed me; 
and I did it—baptized Barbara Hopkins 
and Margaret, her child.’’ 

He looked out of the window in si- 
lence for a moment, and then went on, 

‘Barbara worked for my wife from 
the day of our marriage until her death 

-Barbara’s—just before we moved 
here from Memphis. Mazie, I am sorry 
to say, never left the asylum alive. 


‘*But it was all as serious a post- 
ponement of my wedding as I had 
anticipated,’’ continued Calder; ‘‘for, 


just before I went into the pulpit on the 
next Sunday morning, I was slipped a 
note informing me that, of course, I 
had not realized what a terrible thing I 
was doing when I baptized those women, 
that most of my congregation kindly 
considered my action one of temporary 
insanity, and that, in short, my resigna- 
tion—on my health’s account—-was im- 
mediately acceptable. Had the sinners 
(Continued on page 613.) . 
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The Next President—W hat Might Why Nelson’s Ils Known As 
Happen | 


ntinued from page 604.) 

a presidential election has 
so peculiarly divided as to 
the House by a ma- 
Only twice have there 
to elect by the electoral 
In 1800 and in 1824 no candi- 
ved a majority of the electoral 


noice in 
tates. 


res 


homas Jefferson was chosen by 

of Representatives in 1800 

Quincy Adams in 1824. Henry 

» Was eligible for election in 

" e the deciding vote in 
for Adams and 

one vote. 

rue that 


the Ken- 


egation he was 


a condition must arise 


7 has not occurred since 1824 to 
possible to choose a President 
ther manner than by electoral 


And in no election in recent 
is there been a third ticket which 
ed to disturb the usual method, 
re have been possibilities. It 
7 requiring too much to ask read- 
rs to go back as far as 1872, when the 
| Republicans bolted General 


and nominated Horace Greeley; 
it idents of the time knew that if 
‘res had not been indorsed by the 
Democrats and there had been three 

in the field, he might have se- 
1re 1 number of electoral votes. Re- 
iblicans who were not satisfied with 
Grant would not vote for a man nomi- 


nated by the Democrats, and many Dem- 
rats, forced to choose between an old 
Whig turned Republican and a Repub- 
‘an Who was once a Democrat, sup- 
Grant, with the result that it was 
the most one-sided election since 1852. 
In 1896 there was a political upheaval 
which might have thrown the election 
into the House of Representatives if the 
Populists had not indorsed William J. 
Bryan. The Populist party was very 
strong in the South and West, and with 
a straight ticket, having for President 
anominee from the North equal in popu- 
larity to Thomas Watson, of Georgia, 
who was the Populist nominee for Vice- 
President, it would have been quite 
to divide the States as to 
have thrown the election into the House 
of Representatives. Although McKin- 
had 271 electoral votes and Bryan 
only 176 votes, men who can do wonders 
with a pencil and a sheet of paper have 
figured out that a change of about 35,- 
000 votes, distributed over close States, 
would elected Bryan. ‘*What 


possible so 


ley 


have 


happened’’ in 1896 is men- 
tioned to show that, with political condi- 


tions unsettled, with party ties no longer 


might have 


The Perfect Encyclopaedia 





binding upon millions of voters, there, There Are Four Conclusive and Common-Sense Reasons: 


is a possibility of a third ticket in 1912 
which will command much strength. 

In the field of speculation—and it is 
as interesting as any other political fig 
uring at the present time—the nomina- 
tions for Vice-President of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties become 
important if there should be a third 
tick As only of the two 
men the highest number of 
electoral votes for Vice-President 
be elected to the office there is 
no election in the regular way, it is al- 
most certain that the Republican or the 
Democratic candidate will be that man. 
If a satisfactory ‘‘progressive’’ Repub- 
nominated on the ticket with 
President Taft, he would, no doubt, be 
elected; yet if the Democrats named a 
conservative business man’s ticket, the 
issue would be more doubtful. 

At ‘all events, in view of the possi- 
bilities in the next 
paign, it would appear that greater care 
will be exercised in naming candidates 
for Vice-President. 

Seed 
The Girl That Was Cursed 


(Continued from page 612.) 


et named. one 
recelving 
Can 


in case 


lican is 


presidential cam- 


been capable of repentance, my action, 
said the note, would naturally not have 
been condemned; but these women had 
been undesirable citizens of the town, 
they had been long notorious and every 
sible person knew they were past ex- 
periencing contrition. They had played 
upon my weakness for sentimentality, 
and a minister with so little insight into 
human nature as I seemed to have was 
not the kind needed in a self-respecting 
town.’”’ 

Mertchison, who had only with the ut- 
most difficulty kept thus far, 
now cut in. 

“Yes, yes,’’ he said; ‘‘but what did 
you do about that?’’ 

‘There you go!’’ said Calder, smiling 
kindly. ‘“‘I knew you’d interrupt. 
Well, I can guess what you'd have done 
in my place. You’d have told the White 
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War Department 
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Indian Bureau 
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Also the King of England, the Emperor of China, the Mikado of Japan, the Premier of Canada 
and State Departments throughout the world. 


contains more than 70,000 subjects 


1,000,000 topics— 7,000 illustrations 


Each article in Nelson's le 


and embod 


s the results 


xample, articles on the 


ur 
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The Wisdom of the Male 


A Study in Natural History 


(With a curtsy to Rudyard Kipling) 


Wy ten the stealthy cat approaching, the bird- 


lings’ nest doth see, 


The Mother-bird, with wings and beak, defends them 


in the tree. 
But the Father-bird high soaring, goes 


up the gale 


And we look, and we admire it—this wisdom of the 


Male! 


When the Hunter finds the tiger’s cubs, his courage 


fails him when 


The Mother-cat comes crashing down in passion to 


her den ; 


3ut the Father-tige slinks slyly thro’ the jungles of 


his trail, 
And we look, and we admire it 
Male! 


When a He-brute beats the child he owns, and raises 


welt on welt, 

The fury of the Female, is often heard and felt; 

But the Master does not wait to get 
her tale, 

And we look, and we admire it 
Male! 


thi 


= 


not do, 


For the Female of the species has a different point 


of view. 


So when Mother and her Daugbters meet, the Father 


oft turns tail, 
i they look, and they admire it 
the Male! 


> 


Man, with women-kind surrounded, often gentle, 


kind and wise, 


Man agrees with his relations, and accepts the com- 


promise, 
Fr should he dare to push along the logic of a fact, 
How like fierce and feathered furies, his female- 
folks would act! 
She who faces Life in anguish, when her Mate goes 


oft astray, 


other way. 


screeching 


this wisdom of the 


the finish of 


wisdom of the 


n’s timid heart is aching for the things he may 


this wisdom of 


lls the love she fain would cherish, knows no 


Wine and wenches, male diversions—strange she 
never understands 
conceded, with all men, in 


These are facts to be 


many lands! 


3ut she brings unto the Living, with an insight new 
and strange, 

the with a broad and 
sweeping range, 

O’er the heavy 


A search-light on future, 


skies above us, starless, hopeless, 
dark of hue 

For the female of the species has another point of 
view. 

She is wedded to her insight, deep along with 

grosser ties 


And what is so bred in her 


Nature’s Law needs no defending, when He says. | 


“That's not so,”’ 


and smiles serenely—*‘Do not talk, I 


” 


She smiles 


simply know 


Undreamed visions of the Future, when she falls 
upon her knees, 

Undreamed sight of Joy supernal—even so 
Woman sees. 

Scientific dead dissection of her Faith is no avail 

For she'll smile and chuckle over—the wisdom of the 


Male! 


So it comes, that Man, the Thinker, knows not what 
to make of her, 

Who seems like a fellow-being, yet not sanely will 
confer, 

And while He sees Life and Justice, all at war like 
roving band 

The him—the Woman under- 


woman smiling at 


stands! 
Woman knows it! Knows the secret ceep recesses 
of his soul! 
Knows that hell and heaven within him, are linked 
unto the whole! 
she 
stincts never fail— 
That there’s nothing much more helpless 
wisdom of the Male! 
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The Reason Why of Mr. Kauffman’s (ne es 
Stories fistinet from an 


By RUTH KAUFFMAN 
EDITOR'S NOTE- Miss Harriet Quimby's recent article in Leslie's, entitled The Girls That 
ko Not Go Wrong which criticised Mr. Kauffiman’s series The Girl That Goes Wrong at 
tracted wide attention and was commended in many quarters There were, a8 was natural 
me expressions of disagreement with her views In this article Mrs. Kauffman, in behall ot 


h husband Miss Quimby in an 


further remarks 


replies to 


ich we 


before 


ism, WI 
not Seen, 
in Mr. 
letter. 
Miss 


d we 





was inclosed 


Sleicher’s 


VRS 


rH KAUFFPMAS [nasmuch 


as 
withor « Quimby; al 


‘ Giirl That Groe ha 
Wrong” storie 


ve 


apparently 
Oo one ground of 
agreement l. C., 


ot the 
there is little 


Lhe right and necessit\ extension 


‘ 


of the suffrage to womer 


of her criticism that demands response. 
To that little, however, it has seemed 
fitting that I, rather than my. husband, 


should make answer. 


Miss Quimby begins by saying that 
my husband foists an indignity ‘‘upon 
her sex’’ by his assumption that most 


girls ‘‘go wrong’’ because they are poor 
and not because they like it. Neverthe- 
less, | am not angry with our critic. I 
am too grateful to her to quarrel with 
her—too grateful because she did not in- 
dulge* her ‘‘intense desire to pull the 
edition from the ‘press’ and forbid the 
publication of the stories in LEsLir’s.”’ 
But I wish to point out at once that our 
lifference is mostly over a definition. 
Our critic declares that girls forced 
into prostitution by poverty and kept 
there by poverty in one of its various 
forms are not white slaves, 
‘*the definition of slavery is 


because 
‘held in 
I reply that the negro chat- 
tel slave was a slave only so long as he 
was too poor to buy and maintain his 
freedom, that there is to-day no bondage 
so secure as that of poverty, and that, 
when you come to analyze it, there is no 
bondage save the bondage of poverty and 
of ignorance, which is alternately pov- 
erty’s parent and child. 

I do not at all object to our critic’s 
carrying out her expressed intention of 
collecting and publishing some stories of 
immigrant girls that were kidnapped 
and forced by beatings and impfisonment 
into prostitution. She will find a great 
many of these stories ready to 
hand in the government reports. But 
when she has recast each narrative and 
cast it forth as finished 
done ‘‘in a few hundred words’’—1l 
shall be curious to see what other cause 
she assigns to the fall of these women 
than poverty. I submit that all these 
immigrant girls did not travel in the 
cluttered 


bondage.’ 


even 


be 


steerage because they pre- 
ferred that method of travel; | submit 
that those who stopped at Ellis Island 


and most of those few who escaped Ellis 
Island were immigrants because they 
were poor. 

I go further. In admitting the exist- 
ence of the barbarous system of kidnap- 
ping, I call attention to this fact: Only 
a small percentage of the women that 
live on the street in the United States 
are of foreign parentage; astill smaller 
the overwhelming 
majority native American citizens. 
To treat, therefore, of this subject and 
to deal only with kidnapped aliens is to 
give prominence to the least factor of 
the great problem. 

How to that problem? Our 
critic would solve it by a ‘‘suppression 
of the officials who the 
breaking of the law.’ That remedy 
my husband deals with at length in the 
concluding article in his series, to be 
published, I believe, in the early spring. 
It is enough now to remind Miss Quimby 
that in no city which has ‘‘suppressed’’ 
the red-light political grafter since the 
ancient case of Chios has the social evil 
consequently been suppressed. 
then to our mut- 


percentage is alien; 
are 


solve 


countenance 


, 


One point more and 


, have entered 


as she savs can | 


interesting ftashion Our columns are open to 
from Miss Quimby 
t O erit rest it the 
roines’’” { ) of tl t es lied t 
Abou this tl Ca t xz ) 
~ The t ve ritter 

t I t Ch t Va » re I 
‘ heroine’s’’ unsuy ted words 
Every case ted has its actua 1} ate 
A \ é sa ¢ and the tl 1 
if the stor ittle chang‘ ‘ edited 

stitutions, where the facts are borne 
out t the institutiona nvestigators or 
by court records. 

Now to glance at the heart of the 
‘practical’’ criticisn This consists of 
two ol ectio1 S. she objects: 

1. Beeause my husband has not writ- 
ten of girls that escape slavery. 

2. Because he has not written of girls 
that do not escape slavery. 

If this seems a contradiction to you, I 
can but contend that it seems to me, 
too, a contradiction. It reminds me of 
the legal defense of the woman sued for 


breaking a_ borrowed pitcher SI 
pleaded: 

1. The pitcher was broken when | 
borrowed it. 

2. The pitcher was not broken when | 


returned it 
9 


3. I never borrowed the pitcher. 


It is true that, in the Lesuin’s series, 
the stories have been of ‘‘weak’’ girls 
and not of ‘‘strong’’ girls; but Miss 


Quimby’s editor-in-chief did not need to 


tell his public of **strong’”’ girls and 
‘*good’’ girls. He asked—and I am sure 
that he will bear us out in this—-fora 
series of stories and articles on ‘‘girls 
that go wrong.’’ 

Moreover, these LESLIE’S stories are 
not written ‘‘under the guise of an ex- 
posure of white slavery’’ in the sense in 


which our critic defines white slaver 

and you who read them know that there 
was that they were. Of 
that kind of white slavery my husband 
has said his word in a previous work. 
What we were asked to do and what we 
wanted to do was to present the case of 
‘the girl that goes wrong,’ 
direction most women 

whose life most women 
whose cause few fight. 


no pretense 


in whose 
look, of 
little, in 


seldom 
know 


There remains, then, but one thing to 
said. of these 
continued 
for some other reason than 
physical force. What is that 
We not discredit the instances of 
which Miss Quimby has personal knowl- 
edge, but, for our part, if only because 
of much time devoted to a study of the 
subject, we have too high an opinion of 
Miss Quimby’s sex to believe that the 
majority of these women are prostitutes 
because they like it. 
ae ate 
A Made-to-order Republic in 
China 


be 


Thousands 
and 


women 
their busi- 
that of 


reason? 


ness 


do 


NE OF the most remarkable revo- 
lutions in the history of mankind 


recently broke out in China, with 
an apparent certainty of complete suc- 
The people of the larger part of 
the country took sides with the revolu- 
tionists, the imperial throne was totter- 
ing and a republic was proclaimed at 
many points. The revolutionists aimed 
to sweep away the dynasty at Peking 
and establish popular government 
throughout the empire. Soon after the 
beginning of the outbreak, fourteen of 
the eighteen provinces of China, includ- 
ing Manchuria, declared independence of 
the Peking government. The rapid 
spread of the revolt caused great alarm 
in Peking, which expected an attack, 
and, in a desperate effort to check the 
rebels, the government granted a con- 
stitution and appointed Yuan Shih Kai, 
‘*China’s strongest man,”’ 
sona grata to the revolters, as premier 
and virtual dictator. A few years ago 
Yuan was dismissed from the govern- 
ment service in disgrace, because of his 
progressive tendencies. 

The chief motive of the revolution 
was hatred of “the Manchu dynasty, 
which has reigned over China for two 
hundred and seventy years. The Man- 
chus came from*Manchuria and they are 
of the Tartar race. They found China 


cess. 


who is per- 


| imperialist 
| 
another 


} M ] i n l 
I pe ( I 
mass of Chine opl I} 
4 ul prerogative 
| ] { i 
[ f ' : 
{ i a int ! t 
Se! if Dac ird count | 
flUence f th be isua 
rt ' ‘ 

lt ne ict na ( 
t } e? } ( } 
within the past twentv-five vear 
come muc!l more ¢ rhtened thar 
me and n eager for modern know 

ea 1Cly atic The fact that 
mal young Cninamen have been sent te 
Kurope and the United States to be edu 
‘ated has had a marked influence or 
lestinies of the empir These m« 
imbued with Occidental ideas and sent 
ments, have be i aven I progre 
among ti r countryvme! Ihe have 
le aders 1! t! creatiol of a s rit 
of ! tionalism and patriotism which 
until late was unknown in China. 

The revolution had its birth in Han- 
kow and the revolutionists captured not 
only that city, but also the two adjacent 
cities, Wuchang and Hangyang. These 
towns are situated on the Yangste-Kiang 
River, four hundred and fifty miles west 
and inland from Shanghai, and are all 
important. A considerable portion of 
the native quarter of Hankow was 
burned by the revolutionist and nearly 
a thousand Manchus were massacred. 
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YUAN SHIH KAI, 
The chief figure in 
the Chinese Empire 


PU 
five-ve 
Emperor of China 


YI, 
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ir-old 


Immediately after their successes there, 
the proclaimed the Chinese re- 
public and displayed their new banner, a 
red, white and blue flag, with a golden 
sun in the blue field. This emblem was 
adopted wherever insurgency prevailed, 
and 


rebels 


the three admit- 
Amer- 
Hankow was 
afterward recaptured by the imperialists 


after severe fighting. 


main colors were 
tedly borrowed from those of the 


ican ‘‘Stars and Stripes.’’ 


Many other cities were occupied by 
the forces of the revolution, including 
Canton, Shanghai and Sian-Fu, the old 
capital and the chief city of the empire 
for two thousand years, regarded as one 
of the government’s surest strongholds. 
Reports of battles and massacres have 
come from various quarters, including 
one to the effect that twenty thousand 
were defeated, and 
that the Manchus in 
Nanking slaughtered 4 host of Chinese. 
The civil war troubles aggravated the 
suffering caused by floods and famine in 
certain sections of the empire. 

Some of the other features of the 
trouble were the going over to the rebel 
of of the 
, many defections in the imperialist 
army, the suicide of the viceroy of Nan 


troops 
stating 


Side 


thirteen vessels 
navy 


Chinese 
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1 | fan The United § 
mace preparations 
! ment of American soldie : 
I raliwa i from Pek th, 
a 
Yuan Shih Kai, to whom the 
of tl e was intrusted 
t t ipport a movement 1 
lbile, He advocated a cor nn 
ind jin n iarchy and the « ‘ 
of reforms that might appeass ry 
ellious General Li Yuen-Hi 
mander of the chief rebel arm 
1 republic is did also Wu ‘4 
‘mer ambassador to the Unit 
i well known in this count A 
pted the position of ‘‘dir 
rorelg 1 affairs of the republic of a 
Wu Ting-fang called the rey 
*made-to-order’’ one One pro} 
approved by ma was the di 
China into two nations, the 
part, where the revolution bega | 
come a republic, while the north: ' 
would have its Emperor. But t! 
pectS Were against any such 
for the spirit of revolution had 
widely in the north as well as the 
south. Yuan Shih Kai appointed toh 
cabinet some rebel leaders, but 
loubted whether they would accept tl 
positions. Hints were thrown out tha 
Yuan at heart desired the overthrow of 
the dynasty and was ambitious to | 


sident of united China. 
The present Emperor of China, Pu \ 
IS Only 


come pre 
five years old, and the real ruk 
of the country is his uncle, Prince ¢ 


the 


In the legations at Pek 
the opinion prevailed that serious com- 
plications were in for China asa 
result of the civil trouble. It was con- 
jectured that foreign nations might ulti- 
mately intervene. 
the country, it 
interfere 


regent. 


ne 
Hie 


store 


The disturbances ir 
was feared, woul 
with the relief of the popula 
the famine-stricken districts 
se 
Rockefeller on the Links 


“IVE 
Fs 


also 


tion in 


2, 
=- 
od 


months of persistent exercis 


1 the plateaus of Forest Hil! 

John D. Rockefeller’s countr 
place near Cleveland—enabled him t 
take back to New York much surplus 


energy 


for a resumption of active dut 


in the offices of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Believing in exercise at all sea- 
sons, Mr. Rockefeller gives the weathe: 
secant consideration. Clad in water- 


proof garments from head to foot, h 
pursues his favorite amusement even in 
a moderate rainstorm. When a ball is 
driven beyond the boundaries, he follows 
it on his wheel, reserving his strength 
for play. 

Much curiosity was aroused in the 
minds of visitors at the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church last summer by M 
Rockefeller’s adoption of a brand-new 
handshake. Instead of the velvet grip 
of other days, he extended an imitatior 
of a hand on a 
fingers with a 
palm. 


speak ! 


Signpost 


thumb 


merely a few 
folded into his 
Nothing doing in shakes, so to 

This peculiar feature of his 
greeting was not inspired by the recent 
discovery that his family tree is rooted 
with that of George Plantagenet, royal 
Duke of Clarence, but was adopted solel) 
for the protection of his good right 
hand. The bone-crushing proclivities 
of enthusiastic crowds threatened the 
perfection of his play with the putte: 
a reason, to his mind, good and sufficient 
for the invention of a shake that’s all 


his own. H.C. McLea 








SAVING HIS STRENGTH 


Mi. Rockefeller about to follow the far-driven 
golf ball on his wheel 
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Rockefeller plaving golf with the Rev. \ 
Bustard, pastor of the Fuclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland 
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WORST BLOW 


Main Street at Waterloo, 


Ind., 


IN 


THE 
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STATE FOR YI 
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strewn with wreckage of many buildings, demolished 
by the hig 
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BARN BOWLED OVER 


A horse sheltered in this building at Waterloo, Ind., went over with it, but escaped 


unhurt. 
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DWELLING SPLIT IN TWO. ONLY THE FOUNDATION LEFT. ‘ ] 

Curious freak of the wind at Terre Haute, Ind. One portion of the house was Alfred Austin’s house near Milton, Wis., was lifted several feet, dashed to kindling 
moved several feet from the other, and a woman was blown without injury out of wood and the fragments whirled away. Vive persons were in the house and one 

the house between the two parts. was killed. ‘ 
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PREPARING 


tended by King George V. 


FOR T 


» GREAT DURBAR IN INDI \. 
Rehearsal at Delhi of the procession of state elephants which will be the le: ading 


feature of the most magnificent pageant of modern times. 
of England and Queen Mary, 


and the 


hailed as Emperor and Empress of India. 


The Durbar will be 


at 
monarchs will be 





GIBBON 


WHOLE TOWN TURNS OUT TO WELCOME A TRAIN. 


First ’Frisco-Santa Fe transcontinental train de luxe, the California express, at Tuls 

Okla., making its only stop in that State. Schools and stores were closed and 6,(') 

children, business men and others welcomed the train. This new service brings the 
Mississippi River and Pacific Coast eight hours closer together. 
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OF WESTINGHOUSE QUALITY | ‘t 
A COMPLIMENT TO ANY WOMAN ,.; 


ee eee 


%y 
he timeliness of a piece of Westinghouse Electric Ware for a ; 


holiday gift will be appreciated the instant you think of the 
matter. The use of Westinghouse Electric Ware in the house- 

hold is getting to be a matter of pride among knowing women. 
The recognized quality of all electric household devices bearing 

the Westinghouse name has placed them in a class by themselves. 


In buying electric ware, insist on Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse Westinghouse 
i Electric Toaster-Stove Electric Frying Pan 


If you want a gift that will be 





This real frying pan carries its 
heat with it. Canbeusedany- © 
where there is anelectric con- 
nection. Cooks everything you 
can cook in a frying pan onthe 
kitchen range—but does it 
quicker and uses only the heat 
necessary for the work. You 
can easilyregulate heat. Comes 
complete with aluminum stand. 
Inverted upon the stand the 
frying pan makes a practical 
“one-burner” stove. 


used, here it is. Every day in 


the year will see the toaster- 
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J ~ stove in use for something. 


Attach to any electric connec- 
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tion and it is ready to fry an 
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egg, make toast, broil a chop, 


righton the table, ready toserve. 
1 to kindling ~') A real table stove. Nothing 


yuse and one 





else on the market like it. 
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4 Westinghouse Westinghouse Westinghouse 
nanos be Electric Samovar Electric Chafing Dish Electric Coffee Percolator 
¢ Have you ever made tea in a samovar? Chafing dish cookery with the West- The finest way in the world to make 
* Folks who know tea and love it say inghouse Electric chafing dish is a coffee. Useful every day in the year. 
7 \___ that tea should never be made in any delightful pastime. In homes that boast Clean, quick in action and easy to work. 
‘3 other way. This electric samovar is a one, there are few winter evenings in Made with the Westinghouse 
‘ ~ — handsome ornament to any tea table. which it is not put to some use. More economical internal heating 
wii. Works at the snap of the switch and economical to operate than any principle. 
di can be regulated from where you sit. other chafing dish. Also heats 
ar Just the gift for the tea lover. much quicker. 
, v 
Before you make out your Chaissnins shopping 
, | list you must have the Christmas booklet of 
y 
A Westinghouse Electric Ware 
; Send a post-card at once for a copy to “ Westinghouse, Household 


Dept. L, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 40 American Cities Representatives All Over the World 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Gives the right turn to Ghristmas baking. 
Lends wholesome goodness to dainty cakes, pies and puddings. 


The superiority a COD Op Dn, B De BY. © © FLOUR shows 
as plainly in fancy and special baking as in the appetiz- 
ing bread and biscuits of every day. 


AT ALL GROCERS: WASHBURN —- CROSBY co. 





YRICH 971) WASHBUAN BY MINNE AP “INN 








